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ABSTRACT 

Acknowledging that the proceFS approach to writing 
instruction is particularly valuable for lower ability students 
(because carrying a project through from prewriting to publication 
enhances th'jir self-esteem), this book presents procedures for 
teaching writing to build student confidence and subsequently to 
improve student writing. Following an introduction, the first chapter 
discusses ways to set the stage for a conducive writing atmosphere. 
The next three chapters present activities for the stages of the 
writing process — prewriting, drafting, and revising. The fifth 
chapter discusses peer review of students' work before publication, 
while the sixth chapter suggests the proofreading stage as a final 
opportunity for students to discuss their papers with the teacher 
before publication. The last chapter explores various forms in which 
student writing can be "published," such as classroom books, Letter 
exchanges, book reports, and screen plays. The appendix includes a 
curriculum guide, a guide to planning effective writing assignments, 
excerpts from student-authored boo!:s, and student poems and letters. 
(HTH) 
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Preface 

Some years ago I visited a school which tracked students according 
to ability leveL In one room I saw students rrioving from one activity 
center to another, they had an array of materials to work with, and these 
"bright" students and their teacher were actively engaged in learning. In 
another room I saw students completing workbook exercises, the 
environment in this class was much less rich, and neither teacher nor 
students seemed interested in what was happening. No one needed to 
tell me where these students fit on the ability hierarchy. Writing instruc- 
tion often resembles this school's practice, using innovative approaches 
with able students and leaving less able students to do drill work. 

Lynn Howgate claims that instruction in writing processes are f'or ail 
students. In fact, according to Lynn, writing processes have special value 
for less able students whose self-esteem can be enhanced by carrying a 
project through from prewriting to publication. I find it impossible to 
disagree with Ihev because she has such compelling evidence. Even 
though I have'seen them several times, I am still amazed by the transfor- 
mation evident in Mike's successive drafts. 

Not only does she make large claims for the relationship between 
student self-esteem and writing processes, Lynn shows how teachers can 
employ writing processes to enhance students' confidence. The careful 
explanations in this book answer "how to" questions, and the extensive 
examples demonstrate the worth of the endeavor. 

* 

Anne Ruggles Gere, Director, 
Page' Sound Writing Program 
English Department, 
j University of Washington 
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Introduction 



fi- yt^rde^jt^ too MAA^ JuuuC"^ 

>feH>t>' i^ta/t> ./b^l/- 

"Mike, tell me more about your uncle" I said, so Mike circled the 
word "ukul" on his rough draft. Then I asked him to explain the "moter 
sicol trat in the woods" and he drew a line under the words. My final 
question was about the mud pit in his story. Mike noted this on his 
rough draft and eagerly returned to his desk to write more about his 
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uncle, his motorcycle track, and his mud pit. After tM'o more three- 
minute revision conferences with me> Miice made additional revisions. 
Wfc proofread his third rcvisiork for spelling and punctuation. This is 
Mike's finished paper: 




i-AdL^t^ ..■CnAJ'L^ -i^'i^ ^t4'9f^* 

kh A'<^ys^id/ :f^ Xtn^^ -^/^e^i^ 'i^yu^^^.. 

It was May of (he school year when Mike wrote his motorcycle 
story, \ doubt he wcjld have written it in Septertiber because in Sep- 
tember he wasn't interested in writing, Mike Just wasn't that interested 
in school work, except maybe for sports and math, "Wheels" were where 
it was at, all kinds of wheels, like motorcycles, go-carts, and cars, 

Mike was a st».ident in my fifth grade class. He was one of my Spe- 
cial Educatioti students in a self-contained classroom of thirty. He had 
!e rning disabiiitiet; in reading, writing, and spelling. 1 found hi.s 
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handwriting and spelling impos'^;ble to decipher and his attention hard to 
corral. In fact, the first week of school Mike wrote nothing in his writir?g 
notebook during our daily five minute freewrites. Since freewriting is 
simply writing non-stop about anything that comes to mind, I expected 
everyone would participate and feel successful. As time went on Mike 
did freewriting, probably because everybody else did and freewriting was 
less boring than just sitting. 

By the third week of school we were all freewritijig daily and jour- 
nal writing three times a week. The first time I collected all of the stu- 
dents' writing notebooks to read over the weekend I found out how 
much of a problem Mike's handwriting was going to be for me. Because 
! felt strongly lhat a written response from me w^s important, not only 
from the star;dnoint of writing but ulso from the standpoint of teacher- 
student rapport, I wanted to m^ke just the right comment in each note- 
book. How wai^ I going to write in Mike's notebook when I couldn't read 
his wrifing? After careful study of several entries, I finally wrote a posi- 
tive comment about math and asked about his football team. It went 
tha way, pretty much, in his writing notebook ail year because these 
were the kinds of entries for which, the students were to write non-slop 
on a topic and not worry about spelling or punctuation. The purpose of 
the assignment was to help the students feel comfortable with the act of 
writing. During the year I wrote commenls and questions about football, 
baseball, ba^jketball and— betveen sports seasons— about wheels, Mike 
always answered rny question*, ''nd even invited me, as a result of my 
comments, to one of his football games. 

We uid many other kinds of writing activities. By October each stu- 
dent had smarted an individual dictionary that included vocabulary words 
from all areas of the curriculum, had written and revised a story for kin- 
dergarteners about a field trip to a symphony, and had participated in a 
"teacherless writing group." A "teacherless writing group," described by 
Peter Elbow in Writihg Without Teachers (see Resources), is four to six 
students who respond to each other's writing in a positive manner. 
Mike's writing group responded to his writing, and gradually I noticed 
Mike becoming interested in writing. When his writing group met he 
wrote comments abcut other students' writing, and when it was his turn 
to read Iris story, he read with pride. After he finished reading, he heard 
what words in his story the members of his group liked best. Mike 
would kind of puff up, and I saw a little sparkle in his eye that I hadn't 
seen before. When he asked me if he could take his symphony story to 
practice reading it before our class read to the kindergartners, I felt a nib- 
ble on the writing line. 

I think the turning point for Mike was the headphone episode. One 
day in January I put on an old headphone with a mouthpiece and had the 
class write down the conversation they each imagined I was having. 
Mike's story was about a pilot who crashed his bomber. After two . 
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student-teacher revision conferences Mike had his story reariv for his 
writing group. As luck would have it, the local paper was doing an article 
on "Writing and Enjoying,' and the reporter who came to our classroom 
observed Mike's writing group. Not only was Mike's picture in the paper 
along with the other members of his writing group, but also excerpts 
from his bomber story were printed. The whole newspaper experience 
for Mike was a little like winning a go-cart race. 

But Pd call Mike's motorcycle story his real success story because 
Mike saw how he had improved his writing and heard reinforring com- 
ments from his peers. When Mike showed me the written comments 
he'd received, he said, "They really like my story, especially the parts I 
changed." Mike had a feeling of control over his writing which is impor- 
tant for students. Knowledge of this control of writing helps students to 
see that they have control of language which leads to control of one's 
own life, thus increasing self-confidence and enhancing self-esteem. 
Mike's story showed me two things: what writing practice and self- 
confidence can do, not only for writing but also for self-esteem, and just 
how vital the student-teacher relationship is to the building of that self- 
esteem through writing. 

During the 1970's, in order to better understand my students and 
what motivated them, I read widely in the field of humanistic psychology. 
I found that the writers I was reading emphasized the important role 
self-esteem plays in human motivation. Abraham Maslow, in his hierar- 
chy of human needs, recognizes a need for personal achievement and 
sense of recognition and approval from others. He feels that the rewards 
of self-esteem are represented by an internal satisfaction which accom- 
panies a feeling of self-worth and feelings of self-respect. As a result of 
these readings, I began incorporating ways to build self-esteem into my 
teaching style. I used positive reinforcement in my classroom and pro- 
vided activities that fostered goal setting and decision making. 

In the late 1970's, I read the document of the Santa Clara County, 
California, Writing Committee (Students Can Write), and in it found 
reports of research on writing and implications for teaching that sup- 
ported the conviction that students can write effectively. Using the docu- 
ment as a resource, I tried different strategies for teaching and evaluating 
writing in both my fifth and eighth grade classes. 

1 participated in the Summer Institute of the Puget Sound Writing 
Program in 1979, The Institute provided opportunities for teachers to 
write and to increase their knowledge of the composing process. As a 
result of the project I returned to the classroom and began to discover 
ways that the self-esteem of young writers could be nurtured through the 
writing process. 

The writing process has often been divided into prewriting, . 
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drafting, revising, proofreading, and publication. The teacher can pro- 
vide activities geared to each of these stages that will enable students to 
become better writers. Success in writing will give students self 
confidence which enhances their self-esteem. These claims have been 
substantiated by my own experience with student writers. Those student 
writers who improved their writing made me more aware of the special 
role that writing can play in building students' self-esteem. 

Because teachers are in , unique positions to understand the 
strengths and weaknesses of their students, they can use that knowledge 
to the students' advantage during any phase of the writing process. The 
rapport the teacher develops with each student is necessary in order for 
the students to be receptive to suggestions concerning their writing, 

This booklet relates the procedures I use from the creating of class- 
room climate to the publication of student writing. In its preparation I 
drew from my experience in teaching fifth grade and eighth grade in trad- 
itional settings. I was further influenced by my experience in teaching 
grades one, two, and three. It is my hope that the reader will see the 
importance of the sLudent-teacher relationship in the building of self- 
esteem through the writing process. 
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Teachers can provide writing activities guaranteeing students' suc- 
cess in writing. Having experienced success, students are more comfort- 
able sharing their writing with fellow class member's. 

At the beginning of the school year, when notebooks are new and 
appealing, daily and weekly writing activities can be introduced 
effectively. I request my students to bring sectioned notebooks to school 




by the end of the first week for recording various kinds of writing. I 
inform the class that their writing notebook activities will include 
freewriting, focused freewriting, journal writing, and dictation. I use my 
explanation of such types of writing as an "advance organizer" to set the 
stage and arouse curiosity. 

FREEWRITING 

Freewriting is non-stop writing for a specified period of time. It 
enables students to express themselves in a non-threatening situation and 
provides them with an awareness that they have thoughts worthy of com- 
municating. This idea by itself builds self-esteem. 

I begin each period with five minutes of freewriting. I encourage 
the understanding that writing is important in the classroom by having 
'everyone participate including myself. For some intermediate grade stu- 
dents, five minutes is an eternity, and the ticking of a timer during writ- 
ing and the ringing of a bell to end the activity are helpful. Middle 
school students (sixth-eighth) may agree that five minutes is an eternity, 
but usually are mature enough for the teacher'^ directions to be 
sufficient. In introducing freewriting, I explain to students that such 
writing is continuous-no stopping allowed. I have to repeat this re- 
minder frequently during t!ie year in order for pupils to quiet the voices 
of their internal critics. They need to hear me say, "Spelling, handwrit- 
ing, punctuation, and sentence structure are not the objective of this 
assignment." They need to hear, "The objective is continuous writing 
without stopping." If my students are unable to write non-stop, I ask 
them to write any word over and over until something else comes into 
their minds. The essence of freewriting is the free flow of ideas neither 
carefully organized nor well refined. For such writing, s -idents need the 
security of privacy. For this reason I never ask student:* to trade note- 
books. 

Freewriting can be used for other purposes. During free reading or 
uninterrupted sustained silent reading in the classroom many students 
enjoy reading their free-writing entries. (This activity is especially valu- 
able for students having reading problems because the entries are some- 
thing they wrote. They can decode such entries, comprehend them, and 
enjoy them.) Such reading serves to generate ideas for other freewriting. . 

Freewriting generates self-esteem as students fill their notebooks 
with their own writing; they gain a sense of fulfillment and an esprit de 
corps m{\\ classmates. 
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Freewriting - Student Examples 

Jennifer's creativity and vivaciousness added to her naturally 
fluid style: 

Jift'QSTot^K^y wH( Vo. \?usy d<x>y,io{iV>.oiLr.-t£'sH 
_D\/'2.c...QrA^iQfr] cralkir:? Gp-ioaslTnot s&<^h6s . 

^ -Fifth Grade 



Annika's enthusiastic writing was in contrast to her reserved 
personality; 









• Fifth Grade , 
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Beth's conscientious nature was relieved by the freedom 
inherent in freewrif ing: 



Question; How do you feel about freewriting? 

\S A-oyfs.io .anlM \nD\ voUe^v >(Ou..dov^'-f 
^^V^ouu...AO t^od.- -^0 _LO>r At- o -^aiuLJW^.... 

WvcU AS ...n\ca^. Sc>tre4\r>rNe.3.<^r<ie.._ 

'V><ao^W., -Fifth Grade 



Amy enjoyed having the opportunity to write daily and at the end 
of five minutes was usually the last student to put down her pencil; 

-Fifth Grade 
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Joele wrote with the same precision and energy that she applied to 
her athletic endeavors: 




(Xk 

. OlCKJL. 

^ixu:t^ jpa:A^S2 pant a^McJu! 

^ —Eighth Grade 



15 
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Kari's writing was not inhibited by her carefully refined writing 
skills. 

te^CrtAi 4 CcmjLM ^cr»^|j ^tK^'^A>T>o4jo 

0 jXA^Wyv. 




-Eighth Grade 

FOCUSED FREEWRITING 

A second type of freewriting is focused freewriting dealing with a 
designated topic. Here students must limit themselves to one topic or 
idea. I usually provide the topic, but sometimes my students suggest a 
better idea. Occasionally I employ focused freewriting to introduce or 
review a topic or idea. I have discovered that group discussions following 
focused freewritings assist students to become aware of problems arising 
when writing on a specific topic for any extended length of time. As 
with freewriting, focased freewriting provides students with non- 
threatening opportunities to express opinions, concerns, and beliefs, 

In order for freewriting and focused freewriting to be just that, free, 
I make no comments. I collect notebooks that contain these and other 
kinds of writing periodically. Students wishing me to read the freewriting 
leave the pages unmarked. Students wishing a page or pages to remain 
private indicate this by placing a diagonal line through the writing, This 
act of designating what's to be read or not read gives students a sense of 
control over their writing and their world. 
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Focused freewriting is done for ten minutes once a week. In group 
discussions following such writing, students are encouraged to share their 
entries. Self-esteem is strengthened when students see that they can 
write on a single topic for ten minutes and then hear themselves share 
selected portions of their writing efforts. 

The following samples are from an eighth grade class that had 
listened to three poems by Langston Hughes read in connection with 
Martin Luther King Day. The themes were love, pride, and hope. 
These two students chose the same theme, the love of a friend. 

Focused FreewridngStudent Examples 

Elizabeth had it all. She was successful in all her subjects and 
active in student government. She was exceptionally talented in 
dance and the theater. For her the writing provided an opportunity 
to give added polish to her skills. 

,v>i.<)>>-L, CAX> . 0(Ayi^ ^cu^rxJ<X^ /\y(X^ /\>^r\,.x>XAJ^ 
OLt^>ot hS^^A^^^L^ t^y\jCcA^ 



o-t^ *.<2.A-^ a^(p<. i^^-^uyL, h^A/i^c^A^ \ 

c-'^-o (:>7^ cwA^C <■ ^ 

>W^UiV;^H6^ -Eighth Grade 

This child had a history of difficulty with school. Despite that his- 
tory this opportunity for writing not only piqued his interest but 
provided him with success. He enjoyed himself: 
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. v^a5 - he. /Ybu^ . .. . -fr^ 

b(^ /^^io' . ilo ; 

r\M^f\^ ..-..^^e>eY\ ^)v-\. -.../^ 7 

5^ - tjt - - - - ooe^-^ io^ hl5 

?r- ' ■• 18 BEST eery ;;v';!jiu 



.ni(/l i/^^/} is -^<^ - ryip^i^ 

.hoKs o( \^h2re /;.^>-B= 

, .he. L._ .Come5 ^BrQ^K -^'^1 • 

.-•4?ia4.-. ..._.i:..._„/<n«:iVi j: dioA /Se 
■ ie/neixiK M ....... .n^/m.^ .beoiLi^^ 

—Eighth Grade 
Jennifer's enthusiasm for life was expressed in her writing. 

vero^ nVa. ^ Jif\vl:te.Gi_m£-'tq mrJoVr^doisJ 

rWii.OJ-C- do ^K*iVv<3S-boa5LthjxP..X'. V^OC... 

.AbVs ^ . ^oyo loiAiK .•::^Kw^.^^fn a\aAXm.._ 

.fr^tvias joiiK. KA.r,\xk t\o Ao _•y^fl..Yvb^x^_.^ .„„^ 

ixioi^ Wo (i^. ^ .V)oo^^ it> .reoAA Pri tt\d \S 
jsoiAvmi M<)U can (\<iViiA.d cKv.vicJui caKL^ras'b, 

' -Fifth Grade 



JOURNAL WRITING 

A third type of notebook writing is journal writing with specific 
assignments, Such writing is employed to increase students' awareness 
of their thoughts— their potetii.J ideas for writing, 

1 explain to my students that journal writing differs from freewriting 
in that they are to take a more conscious, deliberate approach to their 
writing. Journal topics are selected from all areas of the curriculum. 
This variety triggers and sustains student interest and brings home the 
point that good ideas for writing can be found in all subject areas. Jour- 
nal entries may range from career education, to social studies topics, to 



the grading system. Concomitantly, journal writing provides students 
with many rough drafts from which they may choose to make a revision. 
Students v^ho have the opportunity to select a draft for revision are more 
committed and enthusiastic about their writing and are building their 
decision-making skills. 

We write in the journal section of the notebook two times a week 
for fifteen to twenty minutes. The students spend a few minutes plan- 
ning before they begin writing on the topic assigned for the day. The 
journal section of the notebook provides me with an opportunity to write 
my reactiofi to students' writing. In addition to commenting on their 
entries, I will frequently add a personal note about some activity they are 
involved in or ask them a question. I care about their writing, and 1 
want them to know it. It is amazing how the most uninterested fifth 
grader or biase eighth grader will hurriedly flip through the pages in order 
to find what I have written. Self-esteem grows when students' attention 
to their own writing is reinforced because someone cares about what they 
are saying. Allowing students opportunities to make decisions is another 
way in which the writing process contributes to the building of self- 
esteem. 

Journals—Student Examples 



Denny had no difficulty expressing his ideas in his written or oral 
work. This assignment followed a class discussion on friendship. 
Students v/ere to reflect for fivjb minutes and then write for fifteen 
minutes. 







t^rvA: 
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cx-j^X. <L^^/y^ ^y\SLAjp> . 

.rrvLb 'dU> 





— Eighth Grade 



Stefanie was a mature, organized student who freq»' n • lun- 
teered during class. This journal writing assignme : i.^**- in 
which students were asked lo write how they felt ai > and 

the writing of poetry as a culminating activity conwiuuiiig a five- 
week poetry unit. 



Ojr\jJ> 



/rru>at po-^ifrxo OAS. urdlnjUitLri/) 



(jyujH f:ioajuj (jut . ^ 



-iji>Afiyi o hojL - — _ _ — ^ 
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. -r\iiA>j:Ujfx<i LfyuL poem -to um^-^x^jiin 

— Eighth Grade 

Mark 'was always anxious to contribute to class discussion and 
expressed definite opinions regardless of their popularity. This 
journal writing assignment followed the second meeting of our 
teacheriess writing groups. Students were to write their reactions to 
being a member of a writing group. 




DICTATION 



One final type of notebook writing is dictation, a recording of 
material read aloud by another. I use dictation two or three times a week 
in order to help my students become better listeners and writers. I read 
a portion of a poem or a prose passage and the studtMits copy it down. 
Sometimes I ask them to speak aloud what they are writing while they 
are writing it, and other times I have them read it orally after the writing 
is finished. I select passages that provide students with exposure to. a 
variety of writing styles. I instruct ihem to listen to the voice of the 
writing while they are copying. 

We begin the year with copying short quotations. This practice 
allows even the slowest writer or poorest listener to be successful in 
recording what is being read. As listening and writing skills improve, 
students transcribe longer works. Through dictation students hear, write, 
and say words they might not use at any other time. 

The nature of the dictation exercise provides opportunities for suc- 
cess in listening, writing, and speaking. Such success contributes to self- 
esteem. 



Dictation ^Student Examples 

Stefanie always completed her assignments with care and accuracy. 
This dictation assignment was given at the beginning of the new 
year to stimulate thinking about different types of resolutions. 
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^"^"Kyr hJ(yy^-<x l/i-d^ uiXrd^ ) Lh^Z\J) 

ScJ^O-r\xp OoLtn -Eighth Grade 
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Stuart expressed himself orally and in his written work in a very 
formal manner. I gave this dictation exercise on the second day of 
class. It is symbolic of my feelings about children. 










— HT'T-i;'' 

/yx^^'o^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^ --^^o^ --"^t-^-^^L-^ 

-Eighth Grade 

NOTION NOTES 

An activity that provides instant publication for students is the writ- 
ing and reading of notion notes. A notion note is a slip of paper on 
which students are asked to record a word, a thought, a phrase-anything 
relating to a thought or feeling. 

Once a week 1 give my students a slip of paper upon entering the 
classroom. 1 ask them to write about something that is on their minds, 
either emotion or idea. It can be a word, a phrase, or a sentence. No 
names are signed to this writing. As they complete their notion notes 
they fold them and hand them to me. After collecting the notes, I read 
them to the class. It is important that the anonymity of the students is 
retained. 1 refrain from commenting on any of the notes and do not read 
inappropriate ones. Slips containing foul language and swearing eventu- 
ally disappear. 1 remind students that notes referring to students in our 
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class will not be reacj; This policy eliminates put-downs and popularity 
contests. / 

We keep the notion notes in a large box, and at the end of the year 
they are used by students as writing topics. Notion notes give students 
weekly opportunities for publication. Listening to the thoughts of others 
builds a sense of cqmmunity. Once the tradition is established students 
support it largely beqause they enjoy hearing their own words. 

Notion NotesStudent Examples 



Okcuy J fcui\ lilf»e sore fto^ ^^berxis 

\ 



Wav| dCN»jn Sciuh DCLOO-na'b c:|rcv,o. 

^ brtie Qot sreppea on cm eiepncxnVb we . 




— Eighth Grade 
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ANAGRAM NAME TAGS 

Another "device" to involve students in writing is the anagram 
name tag, the forming of a new name by transposing the letters of one's 
original name. 

I ask students in each of my classes to make individual anagrams 
out of the letters of their first and last names. We spend one class period 
on this project, and I encourage students to help one another. Once the 
anagrams are completed for all my classes, I write each name on a five by 
eight card. I color code the classes. 

We display the anagrams in a prominent place in the room as a per- 
manent part of our decor. Students enjoy deciphering the names, and 
parents are intrigued with the task of finding their child's anagram during 
an open house or visit to the classroom. The eighty anagrams are a focus 
of attention throughout the year. Students from other classes come in 
before and after school and try to guess who the anagrams belong to and 
even want me to help them write one for their names. My students are 
proud of this display and often explain the process to visitors in our 
classroom. The anagrams have been used as pen names for short stories 
and letter writing. 

Anagram Name Tags Student Examples . 
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TRIADS AND SELF-ESTEEM 

The emphasis on self in society today makes it easier not to attend 
to the needs of others, In a classroom this means some students are left 
out. Daniel Fader, in his The New Hooked on Books, sees students in the 
classroom who get lost in the shuffle as the biggest problem in teaching 
today. In an attempt to solve this problem he suggests the use of triads, 
three students working together as a group. I use triads in my eighth 
grade classes as a way to involve all my students actively in the learning 
process. These groups collaborate all year and are responsible for each 
other. After a week of informal reading, writing, and spelling testing, 
along with watching and listening to a class, I rank order the students 
from the student who is best able to give help in the subject of the 
course to the student who appears most needful of receiving help. The 
list is then divided into three equal segments. Each triad contains one 
student from the top third segment, one from the middle segment, and 
one from the weakest third. Ideally each triad has boys and girls, 

We do many assignments as triads, especially those pertaining to 
grammar. When a triad works on an assignment, the paper turned in is a 
composite of the members' thoughts and has the handwriting of all three 
persons. An additional benefit of working in triads is that many students 
find it easier to participate in class discussions. Individual students who 
are reluctant to volunteer during class discussions find it easier to' 
respond with " We didn't find any active verbs" as opposed to "I couldn't 
find any active verbs." By working in a triad, individual? give each other 
help and support and foster responsibility. 

Working in triads has done wonders for my students. Positive 
comments by their classmates have furnished support. Words of praise 
from peers have encouraged students to improve their writing and to feel 
good about themselves. Knowing how to give and receive help are 
important skills, ones that build self-confidence. 
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Prewriting is any experience that the student has before writing that 
serves to inspire his or her writing. It is reflecting on the memory of a 
prior experience or focusing on a new experience that gives the student 
"something" to write about* The teacher's role is to help individual stu- 
dents focus on a particular experience. The stage of prewriting is vital in 
the composing process because it gives the writer ideas on which to base 
the writing. 
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In the elementary and in the middle school, my most successful 
Writing assignments follow a planned prewriting experience. These 
experiences involve my whole class either inside or outside the class- 
room. Class discussions based on the experience are the key to building 
self-esteem through prewriting. Sometimes discussions occur before and 
after the prewriting experience. I lead prewriting discussions in a manner 
that will insure success. I pose questions that have no right or wrong 
answers and immediately call on volunteers who are hesitant to partici- 
pate, calling later on students who are always willing to contribute their 
ideas. The ariibience of the discussion is one of freedom, allowing all 
students to contribute meaningfully. 

I discuss with my students the intended audience and writing pur- 
pose. Students can focus and clarify their thoughts when they have a 
well-defined audience and purpose for writing. 

During the discussion of the prewriting activity, I focus attention 
on what occurred. Such group discussion enables the group to come up 
with more ideas for writing than individual students would think of on 
their own. Next, we record all the words connected with the experience 
either on the chalkboard or on paper. We leave the words in view as 
long as they are needed and many times add new ones during the draft- 
ing and revising stages of writing. 

Through discussion students gain ideas and words to use in their 
writing. The developmental nature of discussion allows each student to 
contribute to and share in the richness of the activity. 

FIELD TRIPS AS PREWRITING 

Any kind of field trip is a natural focus for writing H^^'rause it 
involves all the students' senses. 

Each year all fifth grades in our district attend a performance of the 
Seattle Symphony presented especially for students. The trip tv> the sym- 
phony is a prewriting experience that prompts beneficial discussion both 
before and aftt. the event. The program includes both music and dance. 
The children always find the trip exciting, as it involves nding the school 
bus, which is transported across Puget Sound by ferry, merging with 
thousands of other elementary-aged students, and climbing the ramps of 
the Seattle Opera House to sit in luxury while enjoying the sights and 
sounds. For most of the students this is their first experience of a live 
performance of a symphony. 

Before my fifth grade attended the symphony, 1 talked with them 
about what we would be seeing and hearing. I told them to make mental 
notes of what they saw, heard, and felt at the symphony, Later I helped 
them record their observations. 
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We discussed the possibilities of an audience for the writing prior to 
the performance and selected the kindergarten. This decision was based 
on the feeling that most kindergartners wouldn't have experienced a 
symphony and would enjoy hearing about one from a fifth grader's point 
of view. The purpose of the writing was to give a detailed description of 
the ev^.it. Upon returning to the classroom after the field trip, we brain- 
stormed about our observations with ail students contributing to the dis- 
cussion, As they listened to themselves and to each other, they gen- 
erated ideas for writing and shared points of view to be considered. 
Katie felt most kindergartners would enjoy listening to a story written 
from the vantage point of a drum: 



This student was correct — the kindergartners loved that particular story. 

My students enjoyed sharing their feelings about the symphony trip. 
Since this was an experience we had in common, everyone could under- 
stand what was said. Even the least articulate students felt they were 
making valuable contributions to the discussion. 

ASSEMBLIES AS PREWRITING 

Assemblies are good prewriting experiences because they involve 
the whole class and are usually planned around students* interests. 

The dedication of our elementary school was an assembly that had a 
lot of p..iential for writing. Although held in the familiar multipurpose 
room, it had the air of a formal occasion, The president of the school 
board welcomed the audience and introduced the special guests and 
speakers. The fifth grade students participated as audience but also 
presented a choral singing of patricTc songs. Following their perform- 
ance, speakers from the historical society and the State Ofllice of Public 
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Instruction described the life and contributions of Lizzie Ordway, for 
whom the school was named. The other students and teachers in the 
school "attended" the assembly by watching it on closed circuit television 
in their classrooms. After the ceremony refreshments were served in the 
school library to all the guests while students enjoyed treats in their class- 
rooms. Three weeks after this event my students presented to the 
school's principal a bound book of their accounts of the dedication 
ceremony. 

Before we attended the ceremony, I discussed with my fifth graders 
what kind of things news reporters look for when covering events, I 
brought in several newspapers, and we talked about how news articles are 
written. 

We discussed the importance of the five "W's" of reporting and how 
we would use them as a guide for remembering specific details about the 
assembly. We decided that the audience for our writing would be com- 
munity members unable to attend the ceremony. The purpose of the 
writing would be to furnish an accurate account of the dedication, My 
students attended the ceremony as reporters and after the assembly 
shared impressions. We discussed the five "W's" and listed pertinent 
words for our stories on the chalkboard. Students expressed a concern 
for accurate spelling of the names of the participants which demonstrated 
on their part a natural concern for mechanics. (Excerpts from the book 
of news stories we presented to our principal, Mr, William Hoots, are 
included on pp. 136-139.) 

A group experience followed by an edifying discussion gives stu- 
dents enough information to construct interesting stories which they can 
share. 
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READING AS PREWRITING 

Listening lo short stories and poems is another kind of prewriting 
activity in my classes. 

1 read Anton Chekov's story "The Bet" to my eighth graders and 
lead a discussion of capital punishment vs. voluntary life imprisonment, 
I often plan prewriting activities that include physical movement and 
decision-making in some form. For this activity students line up on 
opposite sides of the room depending on how they feel about the two 
issues. Students then give reasons for their choices. 

We discuss the elements of the story and Chekov's techniques of 
writing. Following the discussion a vocabulary list is made and students 
copy words they want to remember in their notebooks. The purpose of 
this a.ssignment is to write another ending for Chekov*s story. The audi- 
ence for the assignment is their peer group. 

I read Halloween poems as another prewriting activity. Lots of 
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short poems with good images and vivid words work best. After the 
poetry reading we create a vocabulary list on the chalkboard or students 
write individual lists, I give them a time limit and then ask for the long- 
est list to be read while other students check off any matching words. 
This activity provides an inspiring list of words, and everybody is 
involved, My fifth graders and eighth graders use this prewriting activity 
in the writing of Halloween books for first graders. (Samples from the 
children's books are included on pp. 126-135.) 

Providing experiences that furnish students with a rich background 
and vocabulary for writing encourages students to become actively 
involved in discussions and decision-making. Their participation pro- 
motes additional writing. 

VOCABULARY STUDY AS PREWRITING 

Vocabulary development can be used at any grade level as a 
prewriting activity. I have students at the fifth grade level create dic- 
tionaries as a daily prewriting activity. On the chalkboard each morning 1 
record unfamiliar words from the subject areas we are studying. The 
number of words depends on the amount of time available for this 
activity. 

Students look up the meanings of the words in a dictionary or text- 
book glossary and then compose their own definitions of each word. 
Words are illustrated and their meanings discussed in class. This writing 
activity serves to familiarize students with unfamiliar words that are 
required for reading and writing. Student dictionaries may include words 
used in music, social studies, science, health, language arts, French, 
math, economics, alcohol education, and holidays. (Sample pages from 
student dictionaries are included on pp. 103-106.) 

I use vocabulary work at the eighth grade level as a weekly prewrit- 
ing activity. Two lists of twenty words are written on the chalkboard 
each Monday, One list contains words that are above grade level while 
the other list is comprised of words below grade level. I use the vocabu- 
lary inventories for grades three through twelve found in Thorndike- 
Barnhart's prospectus of The World Book Encyclopedia Dictionary. Stu- 
dents decide which list best suits their needs, I introduce all the words 
each week through context clues, and after the meanings have been 
guessed, the class pronounces both lists. 

We work in groups to look up the meanings of the words. Students 
divide the list so that each person actually looks up only a portion of the 
list. Group members dictate the meanings they have looked up to the 
other members in the group. In this way students have an opportunity to 
talk to each other about the words and to practice taking dictation from 
each other. When each group member has all the definitions the group 
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writes twenty sentences together*^ Each Friday students spell the words 
and use them in a composition. The compositions are rough drafts that 
can be developed for other writing assignments. 

Vocabulary-Spellins Exercise— Student Example 



70. hii^ - 



u^.%k? M ^ m( Ay^^a^a^ 




The practice of using new words in speaking and writing helps to 
build confidence in the use of language. Writing assignments that 
include prewriting activities and an identified purpose and audience pro- 
vide the kind of motivation necessary to involve students of varying abil- 
ities in the writing process. 

CREATIVE DRAMATICS AS PREWRITING 

Role playing and imagining are stimulating prewriting activities 
involving both teacher and students. I find that many j;tU(;lents feel 
uncomfortable participating in creative dramatics, so I do the role play- 
ing. One example of an activity 1 use with students is the "Anything 
Box." Linda Monthy, a fellow teacher, presented this lesson 30 efTeclively 
during the 1979 Summer Institute of the Paget Sound Writing Program 
that 1 couldn't wait to try it in the classroom. TlnS activity is most 
effective at the beginning of a class or period. When everyone is seated 1 
lug in, with great difficulty, my imaginary suitcase and with assistance 
from two students, set it on a table. Next, I pretend to open the suitcase., 
and remove a box. By this time students are beginning to nudge each 
other with questioning looks. Nevertheless, 1 explain that I have a very 
special box. 1 show my box to the class and tell them it is called the 
"Anything Box" and that it can make other "Anything Boxes." I set it 
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down, and by uttering the special word "skitaratafrataratiz" I order my 
box to make other boxes. (I use different special words to activiate my 
box, but ihe niost popular one has remained "skitaratafrataratiz.") While 
passing the boxes i tell the students to hold their boxes on their desks as 
I describe the other things that make the "Anything Box" special. I 
inform them that each box made by "Anything Box" is different from 
every other in colo^*, texture, smell, etc., and that each box will contain 
anything a student wants. 



2. ■ ■ .'What speclktquaHtieSiJclitteiiSbui^^ 

■ speclal'^tal6ttiis:df:;y6uir;bb^ 

4. When you have^xbtiw tiine ih the ^^ liice to 

5. Have you made a magic w6r<l? 

6. Keep your box in a safe place so th4i it for use at a 
later date,. ■ ' ■ ' - ■ ' " ' ' " 



After receiving the boxes students are asked to share in writing the 
special qualities of their "Anything Boxes," The purpose of the writing 
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assignmijnt is to describe the box in detail, how it looks inside and oat 
and what it feels and smells like. The audience for the writing is their 
peers. After the writing, students are requested to keep their "Anything 
Box" in a safe place in their desks but handy for use at a later date. Paul, 
a boy who hadn't been too excited about school, rushed into class the 
day after we had done this activity in fifth grade and told me that he had 
taken his "Anything Box" home to show his parents and his father had 
accidently stepped on it. He wanted to know if THE "Anything Box" 
could please make him another box. 

Student Example 

\5.CLo^,.... . _ T\sO.^,Rl°l 
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-Fifth Grade 



In order to create a "scene" as a prewriting activity, I need the help 
of another person to assist with dialogue and acting. One of my favorites 
for fifth graders includes a motorcycle and rider, but Tve seen a bicycle 
used just as effectively. I asked a young man, already known to the 
class, to rush into our classroom with his motorcycle and ask to leave it 
there while he phoned the police about the attempted theft of his 
Kawasaki 900. He gave us his account of what had happened and then 
left the room, supposedly to telephone the police. The "scene" took 
about two- minutes. After he'd left I asked my students to write down 
everything they could remember. The purpose of this assignment was to 
write one or two paragraphs describing the "scene" for their peers. A few 
students immediately questioned the authenticity of the crime, and I told 
•them the truth. Some were a little disappointed, but later on the play- 
ground I overheard a student remark, "Mrs. Howgate does the craziest 
things in order to give us fun things to write about." 

Earlier (p. 3) I mentioned the headphones and how they can be 
used as a prewriting activity. I develop the vocabulary list first for this 
prewriting activity. We talk about all the places where people use head- 
phones as a means of communication. The list may include department 
stores, football games (coaches), police stations, taxi cabs, and airports. 
Once the list is well developed, I put on the headphones, pretend to plug 
them into an outlet, and tell the class I will signal them when I begin to 
communicate. We discuss the fact that they will not hear my voice even 
though I am communicating with someone. The purpose of this assign- 
ment is to write the dialogue that is occurring between me and the per- 
son with whom I am speaking. The audience for this writing is their peer 
group. 
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Self-esteem is enhanced when students participate in activities that 
allow them to exercise the power of their imaginations, The use of 
imagining in writing helps students gain confidence in descriptive writing. 



37 




When students realize that the purpose of a rough draft is simply to 
write everything they can say about a topic, without concern at this stage 
for spelling, punctuation, or organization, they will approach creating the 
draft with less apprehension. In this stage of writing the concern is with 
thoughts and ideas, not mechanics and organization. Before the first 
draft of the first writing assignment, I call attention to large posters I 
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have in my classroom of "Composing as a Process," I talk with my stu- 
dents about the importance of looking at drafting as just the beginning of 
the process. Once everything they can think of is written down they can 
select the best ideas to develop, The more they write the more ideas 
they have from which to choose. I talk about the various terms that can 
be used for drafting: "rough draft," "fast draft," and "first draft" all refer 
to initial writing. The term "fast draft" appeals to students because it 
sounds like writing that is not going to take forever, and the term implies 
that it is not the final product but a beginning. I keep stressing that dur- 
ing the writing of the rough or first or fast draft it doesn't matter if there 
are misspelled words or missing capitals or commas because these 
.mechanical errors can be corrected during the proofreading session. The 
point I make over and over is "Write everything you can about your 
topic. We can worry about the mechanics later." To phrase it another 
way, "If you are worried about the mechanics and organization at the 
drafting stage, you probably won't write enough to proofread." 

We establish the idea that the rough draft is just that— a rough draft 
to be used as a jumping off place, a starting point for writing. Drafting 
sessions follow as closely as possible the prewriting activities and take 
place in class so students can focus on their writing without being dis- 
tracted by other activities. A time limit helps students to concentrate on 
the writing of the rough draft. The vocabulary lists that are developed 
during the prewriting experience and the discussions are important for 
the writing of the first draft because the words are a catalyst for some 
students and a resource for others. Students who need the security of 
correct spelling at all times benefit from the vocabulary list. Students 
who are stimulated by a prewriting activity and who have an opportunity, 
through discussion, to be exposed to ideas and language will have mere 
to write about and will feel more confident about their writing. My stu- 
dents all have file folders in which they keep all of their rough drafts. 
When they need an idea for a piece of writing they are going to develop, 
they have a collection of drafts from which to choose. Students are 
astonished when they look in their folders and see how much they actu- 
ally have produced. Another kind of draft writing occurs when students 
fill out forms. Forms for complaints, requests, and explanations are used 
in my room as a way for students to express their concerns. Once the 
form is completed and handed in, I read it and respond if appropriate. 
The f^rms are then filed in the student's writing folder. These forms 
may be used as rough drafts for future writing assignments. Bob Kearns 
presented these forms at an inservice workshop, and I immediately 
adopted them as part of my classroom writing program because they fill a 
student's need to be heard and to receive a response. (Sample forms are 
included on pp. 107-1 10.) 

Self-esteem is enhanced through drafting because students have the 
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freedom to generate a lot of writing. It is the making of decisions about 
writing that gives students the sense of being in charge of their writing. 
Having a file of many rough drafts diminishes the void many students 
• feel when they are faced with a writing assignment. 
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The stage of revising offers the opportunity for refinement of the 
writing and for student-teacher interaction. The teacher provides a 
secure and positive situation in which the student may examine his or 
her work and gain immediate reassurance of its value. Revising is the 
stage of writing in which the writer makes decisions about the rough 
draft. I find the best way to help students with revising is through the 
revision conference. Before the conference, I suggest that each student 
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•reread his or her rough draft to see whether it says what was intended, if 
it is in the most effective order, if anything was left out that might help 
to make it clear, or if something not necessary was included. I have my 
students wait twenty-four hours before they read the ' jgh draft for the 
first time. This lapse of time ^ives them a better perspective on their 
writing. I arrange time for individual conferences with each student. 
These are held on a specific day of the week, and I .^sually have at least 
two other trained volunteers to help with conference^i. 

At the beginning of each school year I check with the School 
Resource Volunteer Program in our school district to find individuals 
who would be interested in volunteering one day a week to help with stu- 
dent revision conferences. In order to meet the needs of thirty students, 
whether in elementary or middle school, it is necessary to have at least 
three adults for these conferences. Whenever possible, I also invite 
administrators to work with my students in revision or proofreading 
conferences as Pv^e found this is an opportunity for each to view the 
other in a different educational setting where writing is the focus. The 
more adults I have that are interested in my students' writing the more 
help and encouragement the students receive. If Tm unable to find 
volunteers through the School Resource Volunteer Program I discuss the 
need with the parents of my students at our "Back to School*' night in the 
fall. Once I have volunteers we talk over the writing process in general, 
the importance of each student's self image, and the kinds of questions 
and statements that best p.id students in revising their writing. 

Before the student revision conferences, I discuss with the 
volunteers the nature of the assignment with which they are going to be 
working— editorials, poems, short stories, etc.-r-and we discuss student 
objectives for this particular assignment. I believe that asking questions 
is the most encouraging way to assist students in revising their writing. 
Before the first revision conference, my aides and I discuss what kinds of 
questions will help students expand and clarify their writing with respect 
to audience and purpose. Next, we formulate questions for the second 
revision conference. These questions are intended to help students 
improve the sentence structure and focus on specifics of the writing. 

We have revision confere^^ces for every mnjor writing assignment. 
Once the rough drafts are completed and the students have read their 
drafts, we are ready to begin. In elementary classes, time for confer- 
ences is flexible, so 1 have the students make all the notations on their 
rough drafts for possible revisions. They er\joy being the ones to use the 
red pen, and it add.3 to their sense of control over their writing. Unless 
the assignment is unusually long, these conferences last about three 
minutes. The student reads the draft aloud to me or an aide. An impor- 
tant function of revision is served when students hear their own voices 
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reading their drafts. After the student has read the rough draft, I ask 
two or three questions that will help expand or clarify the writing and 
allow the student to play the role of expert. During the second revision 
conference, I listen to the revised draft, acknowledge improvements, and 
ask questions regarding sentence structure and specific aspects of the 
writing. 

At the middle school, I have the students read the drafts aloud to 
an adult aide or me, but the notes regarding the revisions are written by 
the person listening to the draft. The time constraint makes it impossible 
for the student to read the draft, stop and write the comments, and be 
finished in less than five minutes. 

While students are waiting lor revision conferences, I have them 
work on a variety of activities that focus their attention on specific 
aspects of their writing. Stack the Deck publishes a form that requires 
students to write the first four words in each sentence, the verbs in the 
sentence, the number of words in the sentence, and any adjectives or 
other item selected by the teacher. This assignment helps students to see 
if they have variety in sentence openings, if they are using active verbs, 
if they arc using a variety of verbs, if they have run-on sentences, if they 
have variety in sentence length, and if they use varied adjectives. I 
instruct students to fill in the form by transferring the necessary words 
from their writing to the appropriate boxes. The activity itself helps stu- 
dents identify spQcific strengths and weaknesses of their writing along 
with reviewing parts of speech. To aid students in writing more fluently, 
a chart of transition words is posted in the classroom and attention is 
directed to it during the revision process. Students are more interested 
in working on the mechanics of writing when the assignment applies to 
their own work as opposed to copying exercises , from a grammar book. 
For this reason I teach the mechanics of writing in conjunction with 
revising. An example of this type of assignment would be the circling of 
all capital letters in the students' second revisions. 

Self-esteem is strengthened in several ways during the revision pro- 
cess. Initially, students benefit from reading their rough draft to the 
teacher or aide. During the reading, students will often change wordings 
because they hear imperfections. Being able to see and hear necessary 
changes before the teacher offers suggestions gives the students a feeling 
of being the first editor and critic of the piece. Furthermore, when stu- 
dents have full attention of the teacher as listener, they benefit from 
the individual attention focused on something as personal as their writ- 
ing. In additional revision conferences, students receive not only help 
but also acknowledgement of the improvements in their writing. 

The experiences of one child with one writing is illustrated in the 
appendix. At the beginning Pam was reticent regarding any revisions of 
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her writing. During the first revision conference she read the rough draft 
of her story out loud to me. After the reading I asked Pam three ques- 
tions: IVho is the main character in this story?" "Is there a way you can 
make it more clear in regards to who is speaking?" and "I'm not sure I 
understand the conflict in your story." Pam wrote some notes on her 
rough draft, Pam and I then discussed the importance of characters in a 
short story, and she decided to have the two chipmunks play a more 
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prominent role in the story, especially in the development of the setting. 
During the second revision conference, after Pam had read her revised 
piece, I explained that in several parts of the story I was still not sure 
who was speaking. Again,' Pam made notations right on the draft, It was 
apparent by watching and listening to Pam read her revised draft to her 
writing group that she was pleased with the changes she had made in her 
story. Her revisions made it clear who was speaking and emphasized the 
conflict of the plot. The final draft of Pam's story was typed by a parent 
volunteer and sent to her fifth grade pen pal. The writing of the short 
story was done in conjunction with a unit of study on the short story in 
our reading class. (Pam's complete sequence of drafts is included on pp, 
111-125.) 
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Participation in a "teacherless writing group" allows the student to 
present his or her work before it is completed for publication in order to 
note the reaction of ?n audience. Each student is both writer and critic. 
After several meetings, writing groups develop strong interactive rela- 
tionships that positively affect each member in the writing process and in 
other activities. Writing groups provide the writer with response, show- 
ing how others are affected by his or her writing. I use the "teacherless 
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writing group" described by Peter Elbow in Writing Without Teachers to 
get my fifth and eighth grade students to respond to each other's writing. 
I find it useful for students to observe a "teacherless writing group" with 
experienced participants before the students are in a group. Before the 
presentation, I explain the nature of the "teacherless writing group" and 
present the following criteria: 

(1) The writer of the piece does not apologize, defend, or explain 
the content or purpose of the writing. (It is not appropriate to 
say, "Gee, I had so much to do last night that I just wrote this 
at the last minute and it really isn't very good.") The writer 
can say if the piece is an excerpt from a larger piece of writ- 
ing. 

(2) After a responder has commented, it is not acceptable for the 
writer to respond orally except to say thank you. This is prob- 
ably one of the biggest temptations for students, to want to 
explain something about their writing. I tell them, "If you 
have to explain something about your writing orally, then it 
isn't clear in the writing." 

(3) The role of the responder is to respond to the writer and not 
to other responders. Here again there is a temptation for stu- 
dents to want to agree or disagree with the comments of other 
responders. 

The format and language of the formal writing group are highly 
structured^ so I supply pupils with a good model. The four participants 
who demonstrate the "teacherless writing group," community volunteers 
familiar with this model, all bring short pieces of writing to read. Four 
chairs facing each other are in the center of the room for the demonstra- 
tion. The process begins^ with one piece of writing being read by the 
author. After the first reading, the writer pauses for one minute while 
the three responders note on paper a word or feeling that impressed 
ihem during the reading. Then the writer reads the piece through again; 
this time the responders take notes of words, combinations of words, or 
impressions in detail. After the second reading, each responder in turn 
tells the writer what he or she liked and what he or she didn't 
understand. After each response is given, the writer thanks the 
responder. When the writer has received comments from all the 
responders, the next writer reads his or her piece of writing. This form 
of a writing group is very positive and not judgmental. The writer finds 
out what impressed his or her audience and what was not clear in the 
writing. Once students have heard the language used for responding, 
they can use that same language in their own writing groups. Two 
important phrases are: "I like your use of ..." and "I didn't understand 
what you meant by ...." 
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I have students participate in writing groups as soon as everyone 
has a fairly polished piece of writing, The formation of the writing 
groups is homogeneous or heterogeneous depending on the grade level. 
At the elementary level, I form groups with students of similar reading 
r and writing abilities. In a self-contained elementary classroom there is a 
wide range of abilities; therefore, it is less threatening for the members 
and more interesting if skills are similar. It is important for all groups to 
have both boys and girls in order to insure the group staying on task. It 
also gives student writers a broader perspective. When I am selecting the 
members of the groups, I take into consideration the personalities and 
social skills of the students. Each group has a leader. It is the job of the 
leader to decide who will read first and to make sure the correct pro- 
cedures are followed. I choose the boy or girl who will most benefit 
from the experience, (The leaders usually turn out to be students who 
are the least assertive in the classroom,) 

At t,he middle school level, I use a diflFerent process for determining 
the composition of the groups. Since my students are already grouped in 
triads, which are composed of members with varying abilities, all I do is 
increase each triad by one member for the writing groups. Since hetero- 
geneous grouping is successful in eighth grade, I can fill out the triads 
based on the best combinations of personalities. In either fifth or eighth 
grade the groups need to be limited to four to six members. 

We have our first writing group sessions during the second month 
of school. The initial meeting of the groups is more positive if the pieces 
of writing are drafts written as a result of a common prewriting experi- 
ence. Students bring their pieces of writing and scratch paper to their 
writing groups. Each student* has the responsibility of writing the 
responses or comments to his or her piece of writing right on the draft. 
The responses each makes to the writing of other group members is 
written on scratch paper, read aloud at the appropriate times, and the 
pieces of paper are handed to me at the close of the session, I file the 
scratch papers in special folders I keep for each writing. This process 
serves two purposes. First, it reinforces the seriousness of the activity, 
and secondly, it provides a way for me to monitor the kinds of responses 
that are being given to the writers. During the first writing group ses- 
sion, I move from group to group, so that by the end of the hour I have 
spent at least ten minutes sitting with each group, I try to arrange for 
another teacher or volunteer aide to help me make these observations. 
This initial session of the writing groups is the time to reinforce proper 
procedures and appropriate behavior. Since all the groups do nDt finish 
at the same time, I have students take books to read when they are 
through or paper to begin the final revision of the draft. An additional 
activity during this time is for writers to help each other within their 
groups, This is strictly voluntary and should be initiated by the students 




Reaction to Writing Groups 

Tracy hesitated to volunteer orally in class but wrote fluerMy and 
was an enthusiastic member of her writing group. She explained 
her reaction to group work in a focused free writing: 

Ma: .ujrM:, jb 4iir.JlX.' jt M^jJ^^ 

' -Fifth Grade 

Jennifer would seldom write more than a few lines in free writing, 
but when her writing was something she was going to share she 
produced quite lengthy drafts. 



U.-t nnlfi.MM.k. — ^ Fiftfi Grade 

Judy had a positive attitude about writing. She was on,e of the first 
students to elicit help with her writing from other members of her 
writing group. 

.jmCJUiUdOlUiiUrig ilntf^ 
Ucl'U') ai'^oj Lot JU-'^u to naon dncun jpccnw. 

OJf\ Jp{iLti^ c6 (fitxr? aCyoM^- Co 

"^"Vix/iM*^- i-ntv) tf^nJad jj- a g Clin ar)c( 

■ 44. 

er|c 49 BESTCGri'i'-lilliLE 



OW^ an mf LOlVbuy X^aU/?. .Eighth Grade 

Heather enjoyed writing and made use of the responses from her 
writing group in her revisions, 




LOirliu/inq cncuJXg OAjL pA 

riot A^iJiLj ifau . , 

'tM <ittyi^ Uf^\ QJ (lS4JL/dt^<juo 

fOi/rn, xiHlu^ J-&f\jt Miuuxpf) dU- caau^i 

h^j^ ^ 

SKAl^ ryiu Uindi>rpQ cyi^^A^ MzXjQjjuq^ 
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— Eighth Grade 



Denny was not afraid of revising, During the course of the year 
many times he would take a single idea from his rough draft or 
start over completely during the revision process. 




Jibuti WvfiiU^ V/U^i^*^ (blX5U,^ 
^.J^ OAfl-. 4X1/00.-. a-^KL, 

—Eighth Grade 

Self-esteern is enhanced in writing groups because the writer has 
the opportunity to hear several times whai aspects of his or her writing 
impressed other students. This praise is most reinforcing. Because stu- 
dents experience numerous roles (listener, responder, reader, and writer) 
they have opportunities for several kinds of success. Writing groups 
foster success because everyone can read his or her own writing, and 
during this activity the responders are listening and not looking at pen- 
manship or speUing. Furthermore, because the students participated in 
the prewriting, drafting, and revising stages of writing, each has some- 
thing to read of which he or she can be proud. Finally, being in a writing 
group focuses attention on individual writing and provides positive 
response for all members. 
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The stage of proofreading provides a final opportunity for the stu- 
dents to discuss their papers with the teacher before the publication of 
the writing. 

Proofreading is the correction of mechanical errors in the revision 
preceding the final draft. I schedule proofreading conferences for all stu- 
dents before they write their final drafts. If possible I arrange to have 
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several aides assist with the conterc" jes. This is an excellent opportunity 
for administrators desiring to know students on another level to work in 
the classroom. I have dictionaries and language or grammar textbooks 
available for each conference. A chart is posted in the classroom with 
the symbols used for correcting. I discuss these symbols before the first 
proofreading conference so that the students are familiar with their 
meaning. 

PROOFREADING MARKS 



MAHK 



/ 



o 



PURPOSE 



something left out 



wrong letter or 
punctuation mark 



misspelled word 



new paragraph 



margin 



EXAMPLE 



What is your namey 



Halloween is in ^ctober 



Did vou <Fee(D this? 



...after di nne r .^j^The 
next morning . . 



My dog's name is Sam. 
|He has black spots 
and a wet nose . 



We prepare for the proofreading conferences by discussing the fact 
that errors distract the reader from the message the writei is trying to 
project. At the fifth grade level students read their own drafts before the 
conference to see if they can catch any errors. At the eighth grade level 
all members of a triad read the drafts in their triad prior to the proofread- 
ing conference. We view this procedure as six eyes being better than two 
for locating mechanical errors. Once students have proofread their own 
work, they are ready for a proofreading conference. The student uses 
the red pen to make proofreading marks or to note pages in the language 
or grammar book they will need as a resource for corrections. We use 
this conference as a learning experience. When students make their own 
corrections in dialogue with the teacher, they feel more positive about 
correcting the mechanics than if they received a paper already marked in 
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red, The proofreading conference is a final chance for changes in con- 
tent, wording, or form before the publication stage, 

Feelings of self-confidence build when students recognize that the 
"cleaning up" stage will enable them to write a more polished final draft, 
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PubUcation 




The final phase in the writing process is publication, sharing one's 
writing with another, The forms of publication can be as simple as 
handing the writing to the teacher, or as elaborate as preparing the writ- 
ing for publication in book form. I have seen the greatest rewards occur 
for the writer when he or she identifies the audience in the prewriting 
stage and ultimately personally presents the publication to that audience. 
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I discuss the various forms of publication with my students and 
provide them with a variety of ways to publish during the year: The ini- 
tial rfiScussion of major writing assignments includes identification of 
audie. id purpose and form of publication. Writing sent to a secret 
pal or layed in the school as a paper or booklet gives the writer a 
feeling accomplishment. I use the following avenues of publication at 
the fifth and eighth grade levels. 

BOOKS AS PUBLICATION : 

We write and publish Halloween books for first graders. I use the 
reading of Hallov/een poetry and first grade primers as the prewriting 
experience. The poetry allows pupils to gain a rich vocabulary while the 
fir«:' ijrade materials acquaint the pupils with appropriate sentence length. 

Two revision conferences follow the writing of the rough draft, and 
then students share their work in writing groups. After the proofreading 
conferences, students do rnock-ups of their books using newsprint. 
Doing mock-ups gives pupils a chance to determine the layout for their 
books. Once mock-ups are finished, we proofread again for mechanical 
errors before beginning final copy. During the illustrating and assem- 
bling of the books, students help each other in setting up layouts. The 
willing artists help during this activity by suggesting and making designs. 
Once the books are written and illustrated^ students design the title pages 
and covers. The students dedicate their books to specific first graders, 
choosing names from class lists. On Halloween we visit the first grade 
classrooms. Each first grader receives a book dedicated to him or her. 
The fifth or eighth graders make the pi (?ntations by reading the first 
grader's name, and then taking the student aside to read the book aloud 
to him or her. As soon as possible after the presentations, we discuss 
the experience. Students enjoy meeting and reading to the first graders 
and are anxious to share details of how the young students reacted to 
their books. One eighth crade girl told how her first grader hugged her 
when she finished readi the story and wanted the story to be read again 
and again. First grade teachers used this activity as a stimulus for writing 
thank you letters to the authors. An important reward of this experience 
is the one-to-one contact between the students as "authors" and their 
"readers." (Samples from the children's Halloween books are included on 
pp. 126-135.) 

There are different rewards for a single publication that results from 
the efforts of the whole class. A vivid experience developed for my stu- 
dents as a result of the dedication oi our new school building. I had the 
fifth grade news stories of our elementary schooPs dedication typed and 
laminated on separate pages. (A description of the process is found on 
page 100.) The students assembled and presented the commemorative 
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volume lo the principal as a surprise. His response, a letter of apprecia- 
tion, was significant to each member of the group because each had con- 
tributed to the project. The working together to produce the book, in 
which they all took pride, had a recognizable effect on the dynamics of 
the group. The sense *of respect that the group held for the individual 
members was felt in later group experiences. (Sample pages from our 
dedication book are found on pp. 136-139.) 

My fifth grade students also benefit from another cross-grade pro- 
ject, books written by high school expository writing classes. In the fall I 
contact the English department at our high school to see if any teachers 
are interested in having their expository writing classes work on rewriting 
social studies, science, and health materials for elementary students. I 
provide readability scales and word lists for the high school writers. The 
purpose of rewriting materials in these nonfiction areas is two-fold, First, 
there is a need for high interest, low readability materials, and secondly, 
students with special learning needs may require non-fiction materials 
using rebus or other writing techniques to maintain their interest. When 
the books are completed the high school students receive certificates of 
award notifying them that their book has been published and cataloged 
and is available for check out in our three elementary libraries. The 
readers benefit from materials written specifically to interest them, and 
the writers' sense of self-esteem is increased by the feeling of contrib- 
uting meaningfully. (Two examples of books by the high school students 
are found on pp. 140-149.) 

LETTERS AS PUBLICATION 

Eighth grade students are willing to practice writing by wr'ing 
letters anonymously to unknown fifth graders. I obtain fifth grade .lass 
lists from willing teachers in our district. The names are disguised in 
anagrams. Not until the end of the year, when the fifth grade students 
are introduced to the middle school by their pen pal eighth graders, are 
the true names revealed. Each student involved writes two letters and 
receives two answers. There are motivational rewards in this interaction. 
I suggest various topics for the writing and help the writer refine the 
focus of the letter. In some cases, students choose to include short 
stories or poetns. The examples of the eighth grade short stories and the 
fifih grade responses (included on pp. 150-156 below) verify the value of 
the interchange between the students of different ages. 

After enthusiastic exchange of letters had been promoted by the 
Hallowee'^i books written by eighth graders for first graders, the first 
grade teacher asked if the eighth grade class would consider writing 
answci.5 to Santa Claus letters. The response from my eighth grade class 
was overwhelming! Not only did my class want to write letters from 
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Santa Claus to the first graders, most of my students wanted to answer 
the particular first grader for whom they had written the Halloween book. 
During the prewriting stage wc read all the Dear Santa letters and brain- 
stormed for seasonal words that would be good to include in the return 
letters. We discussed the fact that it would not be fair to promise any 
child a particular toy, no matter how tempting it might be, because they 
might be disappointed. We also discussed the fact that most first graders 



AJorVh PoLcz 



Santa Claus Letter-Student Examples 

I c^r^ v/cz-ry hupfy vou KA^/£ been \^elp,r,Q 

L fece ycxj ooanV CL Cr>b^, CroS-b Cra"^v-i ra CQ 

\0 da\\i<Lx- your racjci. ^rac^ fc^ool^/. I canH 
<5^aranVQ,a^ you c^cV because v(oU 
<bc2,o. alv(L«b can'^V mc^ht H-XiOt VracK^ bor havtz. 
^ ^roporV -vv^crn Frorr\ far a.u)Cky placet). LF 
«^oodoo'-v 0|e4- ^ho. Cr,sb Cro^b CrAt^r^ raoi^nucK^ 
you'll prx^bab^y gc^ sonneVniog jo'bV a<b gcxDO. 
Xr you t^ec^p op +ha cj cod uoor is _ I rni4-<2juS^ 
ci>nDp off cxn a66,-V\ona^ 9if^ Sorry, oof JL 

5 1 ncaral-y J 
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Nort-\i tolQ 
December lO.MSO 

Deer Kotie, 

X ynope uou have a ^si'y i^^^erru 

xUp haf-e a-t tine NGr+h Pole. The ciworfs ^ 
c»nc\ T ore "^^M busu mOKion cJl +ho'b<z ^'^M^ 
cnnc\ wrapptoa Thcirx RvJdolpK Qnd QM "Hie 
ot-her rei'id<^r t^Gve tje^*^ reoliu exotec< 
(or Chribt.oia^ Theu caH -Tiu ^Oil-K rhe rmacjic 

t^noo) 113 a8ur" apfeo biyt caIoI' erf oreos ore 
cie'V^onci ina it for •li')e hoi>daa Season. 

\jo^ tjr r ci^r^iY +,--^cXo For s^^e if itvvill 

fin.nq-. do fall O^T o^rv^J big boCi uOn KrX'iw 



believe in Santa Claus. The letters were written on stationery without 
lines, decorated, and addressed to the first graders. Once the letters were 
delivered to the school, the first grade teacher put them in the freezer so 
they woulc* be cold when they were opened by the first graders. The first 
grade teacher received many calls from parents saying how much their 
youngsters had appreciated a personal letter from Santa. 

In the eighth grade I teach the business letter form by having stu- 
dents write letters of application for fictitious summer jobs. Several 
categories of jobs are available, and I assign a specific job for members of 
each writing group. Each member writes an individual letter. The 
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prewriting activity for this assignment includes a discussion of what 
employers look for in letters of application and hints on how to market 
work skills in letters. The audience and purpose of the assignment are 
established. The sequence from prewriting to publication is followed. 
When the letters of application are complete, I sort them into job 
categories. Letters for one type of job are given to each writing group 
whose Job it is to select a winner. The letters are read orally and silently 
in order to check for form and mechanics. Since pseudonyms are used 
by the writers, the chance of a winner being picked on the basis of per- 
sonality or popularity is very slim. Also, letters in one eighth grade class 
may be read by a different class in order to further assure anonymity. 
After the writing groups have selected winners in all the categories, we 
have an awards ceremony in each class and contracts are awarded to the 
recipient of each Job. The winning letters and contracts with the real 
names of the writers are displayed in the school hall as a form of publica- 
tion. This activity is an adaption of an assignment used by fellow teacher 
Mary Kollar. Mary has her high school seniors apply for college scholar- 
ships. 

NOTE; Use/p^iUo^yii &^4!£iS;l^ i 
Two thini«^to^tWnk;ib^i^ 

(2) What cMi ypu/saifiM^ niikci it itiiii4;W feni othfcr 

• • . ■ letters.' ■ ■ • -k i ;i "• ■■i';!;;/' '':i:!!':ikjHlir''f^fif;.'. , ; .f ' ■ , 

'. MimNGAPLirmUSEiTi^^ 

1. ' .Past experience ^^^^;^y^''''':y'^"vf;'v'''':''' :S^^f':';'w'''^^^^^^^^ 

2. 'References ^ ^ ';/}:•■':■' '■■[ ■ ■-'■['■^M''"- 

3. • Equipment-'-' ' ■i.V^T'^r.,;--' ...^ 

4. Age- ' ' ; \ ■ " ^ • .. , 

5. Transportation '7 - .i^ ' ■ ' ' 

6, , Pay ■ ' ]■ ' .' . ■ [' •' ■ \;r , ■ 

7. Whydoyou want this job? 

YARD WORK (Time involved - ori|ce u w^ 

1. P^st experience, ■, . ., j/..^ 

2. References ^ '■■'■V'V' \''/ 

3. Equipment 
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4. Age 

5. Transportation 

6. Pay 

7. Why do you want this job? 

BABY SITTING (Time involved - 3 hours dai)y) 

1. Special talents with children 

2. Pay 

3. Number of children you can care.for at one time 

4. ' How you would handle an emergency such as 9 tire or injury 

5. Age 

6. Past experience 

7. Transportation 

CAR WASHING 

1. Equipment 

2. Pay / ^ 

3. Techniques you use to do a superior job « 

4. Special services you have to offer, such as waxing or vacuuming 

5. References 

6. Why do you want this job? 

BIR THDA Y PAR TY SER VICE 

1. Past experience 

2. Pay 

3. References 

4. Age 

5. Transportation 

6. Examples of exciting ^hemes or ideas for birthday parties 

HOUSE SER VICE (Time involved - 4 weeks) 

1. Plant care 

2. Taking in the mail 

3. Sweep the walk 

4. Handling the house keys 

5. Feeding the pets 

6. Chemicals in the hot tub 
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References . 



' i' ', 

JNIMAL CAREtlim involved • 2 weik vacaUop> 




This assignment is fun and generates practice in reading, writing, 
group dynamics, and decision making. There are inherent opportunities 
for all participants to feel good about themselves whether or not they 
receive the imaginary contracts. 

Letter of Application --Student Examples 

Mr. Wallace Stjan 
Super Kaployvent Ageocy 
100 Wloftlov PI E. 
Balobrldge la., Wa. 9B110 

Dear Mr. Stjem: 

I aa applying for your birthday party aervlce. I want thin job 
for two sain reaaons. One, I need the Money, and tvo, I love kids. 

I have had aoM experience with birthday parties. I've helped 
my mom with ay Uttle brother *a birthday partlaa by doing face 
paint log i puppet ahowa, and organising haaea. I've had alot 
of experience vith children and know what they like. I*ve 
aided in a aecond grade claaai babyaat In ay church nuracry« 
and I have a younger brother. 

I have aoae Ideaa for party thaaea: the ever-popular 
clown theae (face painting, puppet ahowa), the haunted houae 
(a Halloween type aettlnn 4 activities), outer apace (little 
green aen; aaklng apace waapona), fun 4 gaacs (backyard olynpics), 
and aany others. 

1 Would be willing to work for $4.50 an hour, or $10.00 
~$15.00 per party. It 'a up to you what I work for out of the 
two. 

I have referenceSi and I (eel that I*a very wcU qualified. 
My references sre i 

1. Mies Lends Denny 9 Ordway Elca. (8A2-A752) 

2. Mrs. Kusflell 9 7652 Bak/r Hill Dr. (flA2-A326) 

3. The Neighborhood Church (B42-7A26 



Vary truly yours, 




Dloa Thoapaon 



Eighth Grade 
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of aj)j)iicatioyi 

ou am kimd 
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FROM NOVEL TO SCREEN 

Eighth grade students in my school study the elements of the 
novel. I provide copies of six to eight titles suitable for adolescent 
readers of varying abilities. The novels are selected for both challenge 
and entertainment. When the student selects a title, he of she is 
automatically part of a study group with others who read the same novel. 

After reading the books, students meet to discuss writing a script 
based on the novel. This discussion is a prewriting activity. Each group 
collectively produces one rough draft. The teacher meets with the group 
for revisions and proofreading. Together they prepare the final script. 
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Students illustrate the script with drawings and photographs. Thirty-five 
millimeter slides are taken of the illustrations, The script is taped by stu- 
dent performers. The ultimate publication of the writing is a slide/tape 
show. This experience brings together the elements of both communica- 
tion skills and creativity. There are rich returns of satisfaction for stu- 
dents in the roles of writers, artists, and producers. 

FROM NOVEL TO SCREEN \ 

PURPOSE: To motivate student^ in the area of novel reacting \ 

TIME: Two-three months \ 

GOALS: To select an adolescent novel for common reading with ifiye 
■ to six Other'.stU(dients;""' ■ 

To write a group script based on the theme of the novel ^ ^ ■ 

To parUcipate in the illustratiqn of the script 

To participate in the creatiQn of a slide/tape presentation 

To host a book festival wherp class slide/tape presenutions 
are viewed by parents and adrainistra^^ 

' Activf Cfllicepts and S^^ 

* Reading -^ Decision Making 

■ ^''y/riting' >^..:::.\-;'*Art-''^'^ ■■■^ T. 

* Photography Socializing T 

* Organizing , * Reporting 

' V; Stfiitegks; for Teacher ;;: ;;v 

FIRST WEEK: ' " ' 

Gather multiple copies of six to eiglilt adolescent novels of vMy- 
ing, reading levels. ' - 'r'-rq-^ \ -r;;,:^ vry;-- T^f 

Help students select novels that can both challenge and entertain 
• them. \ ■/■'[■■'^^^^ '-^^^ 

" Meet with novel groups to set deadline^ for the various jphases qE:^ 
thispridject.' ''v'^' ■ ■'''■Pr-i''' 

FOURTH WEEK: ' ' ■ ^ ' : 

Assist the novel groups in organizing their collective script writ- 
ing. 
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Discuss with pach novel group tiie eteence or inen^e qf their^^^ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ H^^ groups with the rough dttjfts' W th^ir scr^ 

: sh^^^^ cootdin sp^e pk>tfiuiiini|i^^::a perMoat; f!M^%^^ 
v:iii8ight3, ;• , /-...v / v • ■„ ■ 



SIXTH WEEK: ' ■ ' <. } ■ " /'vV^rKC'^K^-;?;.' ^ ;^ v' ; /\' , < 

Second r^vteiph'<!p?rffjrfii«?|l/i^^^^ . 

rSEVEKra^WEEkrlSf^ 




■' •''•/reheirie/pfe(»htit»ii;':'':'v:i'fv^^^^^^^ 
Help ofgiudiee fltudeiit cd^p^ 

' punch), V- r; >'^CA:^;^7,;:Vs4:r;i'r4^ ; 
ELEVENTH WEEKi-.-;-'^'\V'v^Jr<^;rr'(^^^^^^^ ;:.>v/;^i 
' ' -4 : Hold Bdok 'Ffettlyal':tNm.i^'||^! 
rations 'fbr p«renti,and:»dinlhi|M^ 




STUDENT TASKS: 

* Select a 

* Discuss the novel with groiij^ ttlimbeiii.! It<^ for dlkcuaiiqn 
include plot summary^ 'P|M?on*f rt*^ 

• * Work with novel group "tp-writo'!i;^lecth^^^ 

* Meet OS a group with the teacher ^^^^^^^^ 
draft, first revision, second reviaioo» ai^ pr(k)ifrea4lng. 
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* Help with the taping of the script, 

* Assist with the illustration of the script, photographing, and 
developing. 

* Practice the presentation with the slides and tape. 

* Volunteer for the committee on invitation writing, refreshments, or 
clean-up. 

TEACHER TASKS: 

* These are listed in Strategies for Teacher However, there are 
several tasks that could be the responsibility of volunteer aides, 
parents, or paraprofessionals. 

DELEGATED TASKS: 

* Assisting with discussion groupjs< 

Helping with drafting, revision, and proofreading conferences. 

* Gathering various materials for the illustrations of the scripts. 

* Assisting with the taping of the scripts and the photographing of the 
illustrations. 

* Helping to organize the committees. 

Attending the Book Festival and assisting the different novel groups 
with their presentations. 



BOOK REPORTS AS PUBLICATION 

At fifth and eighth grade 1 use the writing of book reports as a form 
of publication. In fifth grade I suggest seven categories of books for 
reading and reporting. The report for each book includes a short written 
forni to be filled out by the student and the completion of a creative 
activity. The activities were designed for students by Karen Beierle, a 
former classroom teacher and school volunteer, who has a special talent 
for creating assignments that are both educational and enjoyable. The 
reports are displayed in the room as a form of publication. (Activity 
Cards for book report projects are included on pp. I57-I62J 

liighth graders write reports, have oral book report conferences 
with me based on the reports, and file the reports in categorized files to 
be read by other students as book previews. Motivation for reading and 
reporting is generated by an Auction project in which :;tudents earn credit 
for each book read in the form of "money," which is "banked" and later 
used to bid on items donated by famous people. 

On the first day of school my students n>ct in groups to decide what 
famous people they would like to contact by letter to request a donation. 
The groups included students interested in contacting famous people in 
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sports, music, politics, television, and other fields, 'Letters were sent to 
three hundred people, a hundred names for each of my three eighth 
grade, classes. During the year we received a hundred and fifty rqsponses 
from different groups and individuals. As the items came in I showed 
them to the students and then stored them for t' .action. 

By May each class had a date for a pot-luck dinner to be held at my 
home in conjunction with each auction. I contacted three auctioneers 
and, with the help of many parents and all the students, each class 
hosted an evening during which over a hundred fifty items were auc- 
tioned. A few of our "treasures" are listed below to illustrate the dona- 
tions we received: 

Signed photographs from Erma Bombeck, Dustin Hoffman, Loni 
Anderson, John Travolta, Erik Estrada, Johnny Carson, Cheryl Tiegs, Al 
Hirt, Roger Stauback, Robert Wagner, Bo Derek, The Dallas Cheer- 
leaders, Cheryl Ladd and many others; a set of two colored 8x10 pictures 
of Mickey Mouse and Pluto, Red Adair hat, Gilda Radner paper doll 
book, book from Mad (paper back), book Not All Your Laughter Not All 
Your Tears by Steve Allen (hard back). Real People button, scarf from 
Betty Ford, letter from Senator Slade Gorton, Cousteau Society member- 
ship, Bob Hope key chain, visor hat from Avon Tennis autographed by 
Tracy Austin, signed script from Barney Miller,' hook from Laurence 
Welk, small picture of former President Nixon and Mrs. Nixon, letter 
from Egypt with card from Sadat. 

\ The money the students used was designed by them, and the 
\ amount each student had to «?pend at the auction was based on the 
pumber of book reports completed during the year. Back in class, after 
each auction, students wrote letters of thanks and appreciation to the 
famous people who had donated items, to the parents who had helped, 
and to the auctioneers. From all points of view the project was a success! 




TIMB^ Oneschoolyew . < 




To partipipfete jh flimli «iid l^lr^^ d^isiod niAkin|. 



To increase i»^yiu«ii|^ <ff 0» ^tm^p concepts of supply 
'and demand. • ' ^ ' ■ v " , . 
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To understani and participate in an auction. 



To demonstrate knowledge of letter writing skills through 
the writing of letters of thank you to all donors after the 
auction. 

To participate in the organization of a potluck dinner. ' 

To understand the appropriate ^ajiners used at a social 
function. 

To improve book reporting skills, written and oral. 

t 

Active Concepts and Skills 

c 

* Reading * Decision Making 
• * Economics * Writing. 

* Organizing * Socializing 
I * Reporting 

I 

Strategies for Teacher 

FIRST WEEK: 

Begin the "Auction" reading program ■ by eliciting names of 
famous people from the class. Items donated by these individu- 
als will be bid on by the students at an auction to be held at the 
end of the year. 

Visit a bank and explain the reading program and request can- 
celled bank books to be used to record student reading progress. 

Issue bank books to students. Credit will be recorded upon the 
successful completion, of book report forms and individual 
conferences with the teacher. 

Rxplain the two book reporting forms being used for this pro- 
gram. The book report forms are a writing assignment whose 

i purpose is to inform other students about books. The audience 

j is eighth grade reading students. 

I FIRST WEEK & CONTINUE THROUGHOUT THB YEAR: 

The teacher holds individual student conferences during which 
the student reads and discusses the form with the teacher. The 
student brings the book that is being reported in order to read 
orally to the teacher any passages that support responses on the 

1 form. Teacher credits reading bank book. 
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, Write;^ Mul mall the^';l^^ 
; donation. 

; •• • : ■■^Ptmmyrf :\ 
C^/X^■■^■/ClUegoriie•^*^^^^^ 

, , ^ •tioned/^^y',^/:'^'... .,7 ;ry |;,/ , , . 

■ .; ..^ ;:Cont*pt- «^ 

•■^'i'. /-•Organi2^:*tudc!ntS';ft!;i^^ • 
" ■ C;'^^ • ' :d6nors^after;tft« iufetj^ja^^ ".U r 

• - . ^*'.RejMl. a .wi(lf:Vafiety;J|<i^te 

/^ Report on youf 'i^ulin||^ 

- "■'book-^report^'forins;?ahd-iofW:v , 
you jire^writinK,'the ;boo^t5rei^l|^;;i|^^ 

* Participate ill small disoustloh f^ pro- 
ject and small and laiiedisGU9sif>n;|^ 

* Qring three stamped envelofiev to jb^^^^ 

letters to the famous people^/ 'V 

* ^Contribute names of fanious people ydii are interested in having 
receive a letter. , ■' ' . '.^ '■-::--]-y/'.i-J/^j^^ ... 

* Help plan the "Auction" potluck dinner. 

, * Be prepared to bid at the auction and partake of th6 meal. 

* Write at least omthank you letter to an auction donor. 
TEACHER TASKS: 

* Th»ise are listed in^ Strategies for Teacher, However, there are 
several tasks that could be the responsibility of volunteer aides, 
parents, or paraprofessionals. 

DELEGATED TASKS: ' 

* Typing of the letters to be mailed to the famous people. 
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* Locating the addresses of the famous people. 

* Addressing the envelopes. 

* Holding book reporting conferences with the students and recording 
their credit in the students' reading bank account books. 

* Categorizing and recording incoming donations of items to be auc- 
tioned. 

* Assisting with the pre-auction. 

* Assisting with the writing of the thank you letters. 

I Sample Auction Letter 

j Eighth Graders Read To Earn Credit To Be Used At Auction 

I As a middle school reading teacher, I feel it is important to have ar, 
incentive reading program for my students. It is my goal to encourage 
leisure reading while building good reading skills. This year I've planned 
a special "Famous People Auction," and the. students have asked that you 
be included. 

Students are receiving credit in bank books for reading books and 
successfully completing book reports. The credit is deposited into their 
"savings accounts" to be withdrawn on ".'.uction Day." 

The auction will include items from those well-known people who 
i choose to make a contribution. Would you be willing to reward these 
I hard-working students? Any contributions will be gratefully received. 
I Some suggestions are: 

i 

• * Autographed picture or biography 

I 

j * Letter of congratulations 
1 * Personal memento 

* White Elephant (you might consider giving an unneeded item a 
good home) 

I * Personal belont^ng (tie clasp, bracelet) 

I As the exciting packages arrive, reading will certainly stay alive in 

I my class, 

I Thank you for considering taking part in this educational project. 

I 

i Sincerely, 



Mr:;. Lynn Howga*.e 
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Sample Auction Bank Book 



1 , 



NAM! Marif Smtt-L 




* c^^yi tn cale^ir^f occurs, 

— \ — TT" 



DESi 
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Sample Book Report Form-Fifth Grade 



SKVIM tlAQUK kOOTS BOOK RBPORT 

Ny Naaai ^ OmXmt 

of Catagoryt (Plaaaa circl* ona) 
Hyttary hiatory advantMr* aclanca biography aporti finCAsy 
Tltli of tookt 



Author) . 

in«itrator> ■ . . Mybar of pagaa 

'fypa of booh report you did for ihU book » 



Writa a abort auaaary of thla booh i 



THIS SHEET IS NEEDED I'OK CREDITI 



Book Report—Student Examples-- Eighth Grade 

nam 

CIRCU YOUR CATEGORY 1 (AbVKNUtRQ HY Sr^RY FANTASY SFORTS-nCTXOH f ICTION/OTJER 



ILUJSTRATOR i .Jvn^ a fmiS t . \C^A 



ttrin YOW CATtCORYi (^oA #y^hth/^^_^ #^ i.^^rti.A..^. Jg u ^i^i^Jt^^ 

JUSTlfY YOtrR CAYtCORYt ^>rvj? Un*j> bt^Q 



^5 — ^3 — 
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♦'DESaiiE THE PART OK THE BOOK THAT WAS THE MOST DtClTlNC TO YOU; ^ 



ITT 3^ 



am /VJ^^^ 



WHO UAS TOUR FAVORITE C^AaER A>ro 



WOULD YOU RZCOfWEUD THIS BOOK?. 



i WHT OR WHY MOT? ..to ^ y^rvxx^ '.^ircvj^^^ 



WRITE riVT QUESTIONS THAT YOU HAVE AS A RESULT OF READING THIS BOOK 



IS DEPOSITED TO THE ACCOUNT OF 



FtEPCE; OtI KY HONOR I READ THIS BOOK FOR THE FIRST TIKE THIS YEAR 



erJc 



RON FICTION 



CIRCLE YOUR CATTCORY : BIOGRAPHY 
TITU: CLrr\ yr\ji^piAf^^^» 



SCIENCE NON FiaiOH/OTHER 



ILLUSTRATOR:^^ 



DEFINE YOUR CAT^COR' 



PAGES I 



JUSTIFY YOUR CATEGORY ! a ^ . ^/^.^ , 



DtSCRIBE THE PART OF THZ BOOR THAT WAS THE MOST 



T IKTERESTiKG TO YOUt ^^iJ^-y^j . Jb^iK^L^ 



iJsT ONE NEU THIKC Vou LEARKtf READING THIS BQOKt rjl ^t^L^tA ^^Lk^ ^yr ^*vn/ 



WOULD YOl' RECO^ftKD THIS BOOK? 



ftKD THIS BOOK? iM^ ^ 01 



AJm. irf^u. 'mtwaj- -cf 
i: FIVE Ql'ESTlOKS THAT YOU HAVF A 



OB Vm* NOT 




AS A RESULT OF READING THIS BOOK: 



^^/.^HaT <m-uH ^<lc»n.^TKJ/ ^AaaM^^Mj.- .Air jdL^b M^Pr\. r^^r / 



"2 qs" 



IS DEPOSntD TO THE ACCOWfT OF 



UDC£ ! ON m HONOR I I£W) TIIIS^IOOK FOR Tilt FIRST TMIE TllIS YEi\H 
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POETRY AND PUBLICATION: 



Writing poetry strengthens the use of vocabulary, imagining, struc- 
ture, form, and sensitivity. 

I introduce my eighth grade students to five types of poems: five- 
sense poems, metaphor and simile poems, strong noun and verb poems, 
pictures as poems, and poems as letters. These poetry assignments were 
developed for eighth grade classroom use by Nancy Rekow, a Bainbridge 
Island poet, who writes and teaches poetry. The purpose of these 
assignments is expressive writing. The audience is readers of the 
school's creative writing publication, "Spring Shadows." These assign- 
ments are also published by the students in individual poetry books com- 
pleted for class. 

Each week for five weeks, students write, revise and share with 
their writing groups five types of poems. During the revision stage the 
poetry revision sheet of fellow teacher Jan Johnson guides students 
through several specific self-evaluation steps. At the end of the five 
weeks, students discuss their poems with the teacher in order to review 
assignment criteria and mechanics. The final stage is a creative publica- 
tion including color, illustrations, and binding. 



SUGGESTIONS TO HELP^y^ 
Be v/v/(/ by Usliut spe^Qc^i Cwh^^^^^ 

your own experience. ['i-^'CyV'/'. \ ; ' , • 

Be original in subjfiQt matter and wording (n6 cliches-SAY IT YOUR 

OWN.WAY). , ;^.:'v;,:- , ..;■„■• 

Use interestinf' word -sounds,/; 

Be concrete and not abstract (ayoid^^i^^^ 

sion, freedom, etc.),', ■: i'; '■. ■.:]:■{'::■'.' ^; 

Create an image with.'your 'words. /; ' , ^'I'r 

Use metaphor and,,.8imile. :\ , • ,. ; ^ ' : / ^ ■ ' ., , 

Be tight and concise'with your ■vf6tjds.;;:;-';'''\ • '.'■"■•' "'^^ -'■;':v „' 

Use nouns, and active Verb (avoid ad|*cUye*)!>^ , 

Use complete sentences. (Nbte: Sentences can be manyi lines lojpg. , 
Break a line when you pause or after a strong word.) 
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No need to rhymei op use f partk^U^^^^^^^^ 

Create a;;titic iqtlyotif;i^w^ ^ 



■" >oc^'try,A^•!inlil•n<#I■^■V'■'^'''■';'"■V■/■^ 
vWilITE>^,I»pEM.;pJF^TH^^^ 

Write a poem that captures ;a ji^0m^ 

vividly. Make your poeih; like i(. jt6^^ film. 

Malce it like a photppra||hi: excep^^y^tt^^c^ 

Al^you"have 'i8:;|rpur;iinejB^ ...;vJ^.^.jf^\i^(.,i?:.j;^jA£^ ' 

Use complet!^ : sentence H^th^ 

lines-long),,^ ■'' ^y'^''^'''--^-' if i "' . ' 
* Punctuaie.af/you 'normally' y(QuM.'^ ■ - ^i'ii- v-i'''.'' 
Don'tMsie rhyme. ^ ■ ',' ■;, " •V'''''^-''V';V;;''''''V!'' '■ ■ •• • 

Try to use your own originafl words, not cliches words< 

/)o/fV use too many ad|jeciiyes.4^^ t^ 

work.'-- ■ '.[r '/;^:;. ■■S':-''"! -f^ 

Title your poem.jf you can.^' v-'^ ''^'V'! ' 

You can use separate stanzas as you WquM uses paragraphs. 

Read over what you have written. Usterv ^^p the^ 9^^^ 
Make changes that seem to help. '''?i:f.y''''^^:-^-'':1 ■ ^- 

USE ALL YOUR. FIVE SENS^S-jNTI^f OEM;>;;:;v:;;:^^ 

WHat'doyou ste?- ' 'V-; ' '-7-'' 
-i What do you touch (or what touclies you)? „ 
What doyou hear?- . ■ ' ■ r-''^- 'X:-^] ' ' ' 
... What do you taste? \. ■ 

What do you smell? . ' 
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Fill the poem with as many sense impressionft as you can. This brings 
the memory alive ibr your reader. 

Give your poem a s^ettrng: tell where and when the poem is happening. 
Tell who is there and what is happening, 

Use as much specific, real, concrete detail as you caa 

(Assignment U a composite, using some basic ideas from James Mitsui, 
poet and English teacher, Lindbergh High School, Renton, Washington,) 



Poetry Assignment #2 
METAPHORS AND SMLESi 

Metaphors awd similes he3p make writing exciting and vivid. Metaphors 
and similes are ways of comparing one thing to something else. Similes 
use the words iike or as in the compafison, but metaphors do not. Every 
day your mind thinka up plenty of similes and metaphons. Reniembc^r 
them for your writing. 

Fof next wee|t you tove a two-part assignment: 

(1) Complete the at.tJiitched Comparison Poem to help you jget used to 
writing melaphoVs and shuiles^. Then..> 

(2) Write a fiocm on any subject you want. Something you know a lot 
about works well. USB At LEAST THREE SIMILES OR M£TA^ 
PHORS IN rOUR POEM Remember ihdi it's great to make 
shings up, ev<?n be wild and crazy in writing. But just make sure if 
you make things up you maike them seem real by using details 
sense impressions, m SURE TO TITLE YOUR POEM AND TO 
USE COMPLETE SENTENCES. 

Here are some possible sv^bjects for poems or you may choose your 
own subject, 

my grandmother'^ housfe the old house 

the horrible day my room 

the luckitist day my most precious belonging 

last night the meanest person 1 know 

nightmare school bus 

last summer the trouble with brothers 

when I ran away ihe trouble with sisters 



> I used to be W^^^^ 

•••■flstopd' .' ' ■ .'^;V•v/v':.^:,;^v,.;,;:■h^^e,^^.;i•V::■^ ■:->^-.l ' 
strtwberry picking.:; ,,; >'/:''';::lhe::8M«hi.meet/:;r.:':^v^^^^^ ^•/■^''P' 
,, ■ ',wlieii-I:WM"tost-. ^:i:^■^,,;■the'■rpce,. ■^:>^l■^^•^•''■■;;>:•■-■ 

; -the booklwent into ^'ihi^tioc^ni'^S')'^^^^ ,-.•/;,>■■.■;:■.•■ 

. ^■ the worst th^ng^^w<lid■^;:;:p:i';'^;i|^^ , 
"the basenieoit. ••• iK-^i-iibe 4t^-^if^-: ■ ■ 

theattiC', ■•■CI ;■■ yL:i''^^&S^V^^^ * 

■ .: ;\<;,,,-^,8si^ff,j[it;#a;'Q(i^ ■ 





Night-— — 




■.'over 




People. 1 .' ■■„,;'.,■■■■•,'', 




Mnvntthm 






He- ,, ■ ■■■ ■^-■-' 




Thehniit 




imihti ■ ■ ■ " ■■■■■" 




Thn hiMt tt/fl« II 




The «un WM fl 




The Aim wiitt fls 




The tMM 




The trisiM had tiirnisH intn thi,* 




His Teet smelted like; •*lt' 


Th« "' . 


The 




flottinst iwv 




His eyes turned intn 


He had eyes nf 
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Poetry Assignment #3 
POEMS WITH STRONG NOUNS AND VERBS 



Nouns and verbs are the most important words in your writing. They are 
like the basic skeleton of what you write. If you use strong nouns and 
verbs in your poems and other writing, your sentences come alive, 

Attached is a list of some strong nouns and some strong verbs. Go 
through the list and choose your words: choose eight nouns you want to 
work with and eight verbs you want to work with. Try for variety; don't 
pick all of one kind. In fact, try for some words that donU ordinarily go 
together— that will make your poem interesting. If you want to use a 
noun or verb not on the list, all right. Just make sure it's a strong one. 

Now take your list of eight 'nouns and eight verbs and use them all in a 
poem. You may want to experiment around for a while with them. ; 
Make the poem strange, mysterious, evocative. Make the poem come ! 
alive for the reader. Use some sense impressions if you can, (Follow 
the same general rules about sentences, no rhyme, stanzas, etc. that you 
followed last week.) Have fun with the nouns and verbs and appreciate 
them. They will do a lot of the work for you. 

In your poem, have either just a few adjectives, or, preferable, no adjec- 
tives at ail ! (But colors are okay if you need them, or want them.) 

Don't try to write a long poem A shorter one is fine this time— twenty 
or twenty-five lines would be maximum. But work to make every sen- 
tence vivid. 

ENJOY YOURSELF! 



« 4i)|i 4141 4141 4ii« 4iiii 4iiti 4i 4i If itt 4t ««« ifi « « 



(Assignment 
Washington) 



is from 



Nancy Rekow, poet and author, Bainbridge Island, 



STRONG NOUNS 



night 
day 

morning 

noon 

house 

tower 

castle 



shed 
star 



hut 

wall 
roof 
floor 



window 



sun 
tail 
hand 
arm 



moon 



finger 
leg 



knee 

foot 

hand 

neck 

stone 

rock 

pebble 
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tree 
flower : 
seed V 

wood 
bush 
stalk '^.-f 
trtink • 

•leaf, 

root 

earth 

dirt 

nail 

hill 

mountain 

valley y 

plain 

creek 

river 

lake 



ocean-' 


bench. 


Wave 


son . 


bed 


. grass 


i'.'.water .> , 


owl ' 


' thorn ' 

• •f*Va **V ' > 


drop 




' « 1 sraDib ' ' 


food 


horse 


' D^ach 


bread 


dragon 


olunfi 

f >. ••|***»aai • 


apple 


dog 


bird 


■i butter 


cat 


' .song 


milk 


Hon 


' 1 V/ haftifnftr 

i a««atiAixvi 


cup « 


soal ,i 


< blood 


glass 


i , . fire.f . • 




iron 


ice ' \ 'i ' 




spoon 


snow 


man 


fork . , , 


, ' rain 


. : " VI llflll 


plate 


hair. , 


^ child 


'pitcher 


cloud 


' baby ' 


'stairs 


clock,; 




sand 




, chain * 


table 


,', .lamp' / ' 


cord 


chair 


■'.:ilgh^ " > 


drink ' 




.,' . / 


potato 


smom VERBS- 





growl 


carve 


)find 


scream 


howl 


dig 


screech 


lift 


plant 


stonrp 


drop 


squint 


howl 


blink' 


soar 


canter 


hide 


fly 


hammer 


sniff 


tunnel 


sing 


rumble 


run 


w*'isper 


grumble 


race 


shout 


grab 


sink 


cry 


hold 


lie 


bleed 


crunch 


stand 


cut 


carry 


sit 


sleep 


tie 


, bathe 


poke 


pick 


wash 


swim 


munch 


act 


carry 


- chew 


cook 


tug 


swallow 


spit 


itch 


lick 


feel 


budge 


jog 


walk 


braid 


ride 


burp 



fltl 

tug 

pull 

slide 

slip 

slither 

call 

yell 

sing 

yodel 

chant 

play 

race 

whistle 

hand 

clink 

jangle 

smell 

touch 

bash 

nudge 
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smooth 
hit 

snore 



chisel 
lie 



creep 
grab 



hear 
crawl 
push . 



Poetry Assignment #4 
THE POEM IN THE PICTURE 

1. Choose a picture from the newspaper or a magazine. 

2. Carefully cut your picture out and mount it on a piece of paper. 

* * This is very importf.nt as this picture wi|l be in your poetry 
book! 

3. Now write a poem about your picture. Lend your voice to the pic- 
ture so that the picture cati tell its story. 

a. You may tell a story in your poem. 

b. Find some new elements or dimensions that we don't see just 
by looking at the picture. 

c. You may make things up— in fact you're encouraged to do so, 
Try for some magic or mystery. 

d. You may approach the picture from any viewpoint. For ex- 
ample, write the poem as yourself or as someone or some- 
thing in the picture. 

e. Remember: TITLE 
COMPLETE SENTENCES 

LINE BREAKS , , 

VIVIDNESS 

Specific Details • , 

Sense Impressions 

Comparisons (similes and metaphors) 
Strong Nouns and Verbs 



I|ii|ii|i4ti|i «««««««««« ««««««««««« 



(Basic assignment is from Whole Word Catalogue 2, pp. 120-124, Tartici- 
palory Pieces: Getting int o Images"^ by Alan Ziegler.) ^ 



Poetry Assignment #5 
LETTER h)EMS 



) 
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Write a letter that can 'only be sent as a poem, 

Write your letter-poem to either; 

1. an object 

2. a friend or relative who has died 
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i. a person from history or frpiri » book ; - 

This tette^poem ts a plac^; whdt^l^^l^^^ you x^^n use some wild 

imagiiifttioni^-ahd ,iet.yo«rib|f|i5^i|Y<^ 

■whateyc(r:'y<ni?<!hooser'^ 

what ipr;;i!\fhoni^^ to 

■you,-' •; v/'V;;';;''''^ ■^:l-\,.:''f'y^/7v:\yy' 

; 'l^itteinb«?r^^^ 

' ' Reiji^ieintMr 8e.ns<iii4pres^ohs''^ '' ::;'Vt- 

. Remember stron||','noahS;.iB|nd v<irW'.'-;':l -•/Vr-'^,'''?!,'''.;,. . 



• :-:;-yRernen!ib^r^compi^te'iente^ -;'*-■;^ih'■v'';t^' 
■^ ■-"Remember |iht iM^^ 

(Basic assignment 'frproi^^^fr^^itf 

and Dialogues!;;by;'Alaini;:2yigle^ ■ . 



Name . ' . , . \ . • ;-'Poeinf^;ritie: y 



1. Does your poem sound special toSybu? when 
■ Does it make sense, even .vild and crazy sen^^^ 

J a. If the answeris!>»i continue '■ ^■'■ [■ '■■'^^^^^ 

b. If not. throw out words, lines, or a^^ 

the lines in a different order Maybe the last lines telj, rather 
than show—omit them. Or taku aifew of your best ideas our 
and start a fresh poem with them/ Then continue to number 
.2. • ' ■ ■ ,. . ' ■„ 

2. Is every sentence a complete thought? 

a. If the answer is >'tfs; continue to number 3. 

b. If na fix the fragments by adding strong verbs. Be suspicious 
of iffg words at the beginning of lines, or ""en in the middle 
if helping' verbs are not used. These oftei jnul a fragment. 
Mark an S or f by each sentence. 

3. ^ Did you avoid Vague, general words like^sow/, heart, love, depression, 
unhapplness, freedom, happy, nice! 
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a. ir the answer is yes, continue to number 4. 

b. If no: myke changes lo specilk images and concrete words. , 

4. Are strong nouns and verbs Used? 

a. If the answer is yes, continue tp number 5. 

^ b. If no: underline all main verbs and nouns in your poem, 
Make changes v^ith a Thesaurus or your imagination, 

5. Are the five senses considered wherever appropriate? Write the 
number of senses used in the lower left corner of your rough draft. 
Should you use other senses? - ^ ' 

a. If the answer is yes, continue to nugiber 6. 

b. If no: woik the use of other senses into your poem naturally. 

6. Are metaphors and similes used in fresh Ways? Are you certain the 
ones you used are not cliches? Mark the nrtetaphors and similes on 
your page with a m/s to help you decide if you used any or need 
more. ' ~ . 

a. If the answer is yes, continue to number 7, 

If na consider if and where they could be^dded. 

7. Did you show by an image, not tell by an abstraction? 

a. If the answer is yes, you're almost done, Continue to number 
8. 

b. If no: you need to rewrite some entire lines again. Start again 
at number 2, \ 

8. Did you give your a poem a strong title? 

a. !f the answer is jyes, write the final draft. 

b. If no: write one, and then you are ready for the Iinal draft. 

fSiimulus poems for ciich assignment, student examples of each — 
iiulutling lirsi dralV; — ami an cxam()lc of one siudeni's poetry book ari^ 
iiv.;ludccl on m\ 1 63- 1 X2. ) 



Conclusion 



In my twelve years^of language arts teaching, I have had no experi- 
ence that affected me more than the emergence of Mike and the motor- 
cycle. It brpught me to the understanding that writing is a developmen- 
tal process. 

This monograph is presented in the hope that the reader will also 
see that writing i<i indeed a process that can be employed by writers at all 
levels. The writing process divides itself into natural stages. Each stage 
is an opportunity for the teacher to provide support and encouragement 
to student writers. But the full value is realized when students complete 
the sequence of stages. I believe that good feelings about one's self- 
self-esteem— arc the inevitable rewards for the achievement of a success- 
fully completed piece of writing. 

Speaking one's thoughts yields communication. Writing one's 
thoughts yields corrimunication of an enduripg nature which continues to 
spark the sense of inner satisfaction that is self-esteem. 
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Appendix 

Curriculum: Building Self-Esteem Through the Writing Process 

A Guide to Planning Effective Writing Assignments 

Student Dictionaries— Sample Pages 

Sample Forms for Student Concerns 

Example of Student Revision 

Excerpts from Student Halloween Books 

Excerpts from Ordway School Dedication Book 

Examples of Books by High School Students for Elementary Students 

Eighth Grade Stories and Fifth Grade Response Letters 

Book Report Activity Cards— Fifth Grade 

Poetry Unit: Stimulus Poems and Student Examples 
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nn kom^k 



Curriculuw 
Selj- tstcemiycmk The 

TRgCESS g 



8B 



Otjective; 



Student will e)( press a though*: or feeling in a word, phrase or sentence 



iHvtfOttwent 



CLASSROOM RELAXED 
t INDIVIDUAL WORK 



20 MINUTK PROCKSS/ONCE EACH WEEK 



Poetic or 

expressive writing 



StuientxfVctmttcSi 



Student receives blank slip of 

paper from teacher 

Student writes a word, phraae or 

sentence expressing some thought 

or feeling anonymously 

Students hands completed "notion 

r^ote" to teacher 

student listens to teacher read 
inonymous notes 



4X6 blank slips of white paper 
penc i Is 



Hands out paper and askb students 
to write a word, a thought or a 
phrase/ something they think or 
feel 

Allows appropriate time for 
writing (about f? minutes) 
Reads notes aloud 
Retains anonymity of authors 



OXt** "Notion Notes" is an arbitrary term used as a descriptor for this writing activity 
the teacher greets the students ae they enter, hands them the paper on which to 
write "a notion" and informally designates the task. These anonymous sliiis are 
read aloud by the teacher without editing or revealing the author, thereby giving 
students instant "publication". The teacher reads the slips without evAluation 
of content or appearance. "Notion Notej" build community as well as showing the 
8 1 ud 0 n t the fun and powo r of the written word . Thus o no t e s may be oa vtid and 
used later as topics for writing aoflignments. 

Cont inued 
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Sample HotiOH. Hotes 



mij cxr mi tkett 



to k husp<drol\ 



A3 
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Tree wrtt ivy 



au 



Student will write continuously for five minutes without reg.-rd for 
bject ma1t;ter or mechanics. 



-p ^ cLASSRciOM quiet/individOal 

XHvtronmcHTj work 



Ti 



me! Five Minute Process/ Da ily 



Cotttetit> 'StuientxfVctivittes! 



Exproa si ve 
writing 



Student writes without s topp i ng 
for five minutes . 



Pre fj writing or non-stop writing helps to pro*- 
mote writing fluency through regular practice. 



NotebooKs 

Pens or pencils 

Timer (optional) 

Starts and stops students for the 
five minute period. 
Teacher models process by writing 
in own notebook . 
Reminds studonta to finish the 
sentence they are writing at the 
end of the five minute period, 
offers to read student's froo- 
writing notebooks weekly but does 
not comment orally or in writing. 
Suggests students draw a single 
diagonal line through freewriting 
they do not wish to have road by 
teacher . 



Students are aakod to focus on continuous 
writin!.j without editing or going back to correct spellinq or pun c t u;i t ion . If 
students are unable to write non-stop, they are asked to simply wrii:e a word 
over and over until something comes to mind they can write. A freewriting note- 
book can bo read uy the avithor (and due to the lack of coticern fot apelliny, 

punctuation and handwriting he/she may be the only one who can) < during free road 
intj or uninterrupted sustained silent rwading. It can also be used as a source 
for writing topics. 
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Tocused yruwritinji 



Otjective- 



Student will write continuously for 10 minutes on a pre-selected topic 
without regard for mechanics. 



CLASSHOOM QUIET/INDIVIDUAL WORK 



Titne! 



10 Minute process / Once each week 



Contcttt 



Exp r«so i ve 
writing on selected 
t op Ic 



Stuiewt-^ctrnttw; 



Wri ting non-stop 
topic or i deft . 
Group discussion 



on a particular 



Notebooks ^ 
Pens /penci la 
Time r (optional ) 

Writes topic or idea on chalkboard 
Starts and stop'j students for the 
10 minute period 

TerJchor models process by writing 
in own notebook 

Reminds students to finish sen- 
t^?nco they are writing at the end 
of the ten minute period 



OXC^ t'ocugod f l-tewriting requires the writers to limit themselves to one topic or 

idea. The top y be provided by the teacher or may be one of the student's 

own choicei Occasionally the teacher may use focused freewritincj to introduce 
or review a topic or idrta. A group discuaoion following the writing inay ht:lp 
shudonta bocomt* aw are of the problems all face when writing on a specific 
topic for urty extended lenQfch of tim«. 



LLfi 
CO 



so 



00 
00 



JourTial Wrtttnj-^ witk sycajic asi^mmU 



Okjcctivc. 



student will write on a preselected topic with concern for content style 
and mechanics. 



Invtronwenti clabdrooh quiet/individual vrjRK*X^mZi 10-20 MINUTES EACH WELK 



Though tful writing 
on selected topic 



Stuicnt-^ctmtieSi 



V/ritin»i in a journal on a 
particular topic or focus 
Journal evaluation* 
•students evaluate their journals 

at the end of each gradi. ng ^Jeriod 
•Write a table of con>enta for 
journal and number thv pages. 
•Indicate the entriea t^'^y are 

moat pleased with and telj. why. 
•Indies* te Che entries that seemed 

least worth doit^q and tell why. 
•Identify any patterns seen in 
journal entiles as a final oiitiy 



Wtatmals^Tciicliers 3^e; 

Journals (sectioned notebook) 
Pg ns/penci la 



Write journal topic or focus on 
chalkboard . 

Teacher models procBsa by writing 
ow n journal. 

Reads students' journala once every 
two weeks and writes specific, 
pos i t i. ve comme n ts in each. 



Journal writing diffeiH from freewriting in that the students need to take a 
more conscious, deliberate approach to their writing. Varying tht; journal 
topic {3 to include all areas of the curriculum will help to sustain student 
interest. Journal writinr} provides students with iftany rough drafts, any of 
vhiclj may be revised lor another assignment. Student involvement in the 
GvalujitLon process provides aii opportunity for students to focus on theii 
writing for content style and mechanics. 



continiif>d 
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RANDOM IDEAS FOR 

Goals 
Dreams 
Favorites 
Famous quotes 

Positive image building statements 

Mu t apho rs 

Anecdotes 

Poems 

Myths 

Printa/paintinqs/sculpture/photographs 

Problem solving 

CurrDnt evetita 

Science observations 

Social studies observations 

Hath Ftory problems 

Description 

Autobiography 

Literary analysis 



JOURNAL WRITING 
Arg umen t 
Pe r s uas i on 
Alcohol education 
Career oducatiori 
Decision mak i ng 
Paying attention 
Listening 
Siblings 
Field trips 
Assembl i es 
Class discugsicns 
Friendship 

Classroom environment 

Grading system 

Ho 1 iday s 

Re spona i b v I i ty 

Dialog writing 

Alliterations 
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"Prc-Writtng 



Otjccttve; 



student will participate in an experience oi action or obsfirvat ion 



iHyirottwenti 



TEACHER DIRECTED/WHOLE GROUP 



Variable depending on activity 



Cotitetit* 



Experiences that 
stimulate writing 



Student y^ctmties: 



Response to teacher provided 
stimuli including contributions 
to Vocabulary list 



Dependent on activity 

Provides stimuli for writing: 

class discussion films 

readings pictures 

interviews alides 

games music 

field trips pantomimes 
skits 

Develops vocabulary list with 
gr o up 



ore • Pre-writing re fleets a key concept in the writing process which is the importance 
of stimulating and involving writers so they have something to write about. 
Following the pre-writing activity it is important to develop a related 
vocabulary list orally with thej group. 
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Okjectivc. 



student will write about a given topic with concern foi thoughts and ideas 

^ J 



^ , s CLASSROOM CONTROLLED 

XHVtrOnmeMlJ individual work 



30 Minute Process 



Focused freewrit- 
ing with tht? 
intention of 
creating a work 
for publication 



StuientiVcttvities: 

Students each write all they can 
in reapouae to pre~writing act- 
ivity, keeping focus on audience 
and purpose 



Notebook 
Pens/pencils 

Content vocabulary list from 
pre-writing experience used to 
develop expressive writing. 
Refers to vocabulary list develop- 
ed in pre-writinc( 

Discourages concern with mechanics 
at this stage 

Emphasizes free flow of writi'ng 
Discuss "audience" and "purpose" 



\OXC* Drafting is the step in which the student, writes dow.i everything he/she can say 
about his/her topic. At this stage it really is important for the student to 
write without concern for mechanics or organization. 

Audience and purpose are elements of a good writing assignment. ''Audience "-ts' 
defined as those by whom the writing will be read. "PurpoBe" varies with skill 
levels iLd objectives. (Example of "purpoFj"i experience the whole writing * 
process by writing a book.) 
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Students will impeach and organize the rougl. drait 



, CLASSROOM CONTROLLED/ 

>vifcjn«ientj conferences 



Ti 



Six Hour Process/Six Seaaions 



Content-' 

Refinement of 
rough draft 



Student iV^^t'mttes: 

l&t Revision Conference t 
Student readn draft aloud to 
teacher 

Makes notes of revisions directly 
on draft (red pen in student's 
hand) 



2nd ku vision ConferencfiJ 



Same as 1st conference 



First draft 
Second draft 
Red pen 

1st Revision Conferencet 



Listens 

Focuses attention on one or two 
aspects of student' writing 
Suggests revisions through 
quest iono 

2nd Revision Conference! 



Listens to draft with revisions 
^Acknowledges improvements 

Focuses attention on one or two 
aspects of student's writing 
Suggests further revisions through 
quee t i ons 



The teacher's role may be shared with trained 
non-pro frss ionai aides. An important funct- 
ion of revision is served when studentsi hear t hems elves read their own writingi 
The writer is the fir^t editor and critic of the piece, By careful questiotiing 
the teacher loads the writer to revision. In the firut conforenc« the concern 
is with coherence and ela bo ration with reference to audience and purpose. The 
naturo of the second conference is questioning the specific ideas in the studetit 
writing in order to clarify and cxp,^ a the focus of th'j writing. 



Con t i nued 
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SUGGESTED QUESTIONS FOR REVISION CONFERENCES 



The following typetf of questions are suggested by Cooper ^^ 975) for revision 
con f ere nces , 

Isb RGVision Con Tore nee (Audience and Purpcan) 

Who is going be reading this? (audiea:.\*. 

iS this writing appropriate fop tto a,»dience? 

Who is speaking in this writing^ 

What tone of voice is the speaker using? 

Is the tone appropriate, accurate, -onaist.^nt? 

Does the tone need to be consistent? 

Did you elaborate enough on the subject for the reader? 
Is the writing coherent? 

Do you think there nro ambiguous th:)ughts, feelings or concepts that need to be 
more speciCic? 

2nd Rev Ig ion Confe r anco 

guostions .ibout specific Uieas in the student's writing in order to expand or 
v;lArify the fc-.m ot the writing. Questions may deal with physical context, 

contrast, classification, logical sequonce and changu. 



to 
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Writing Gro\ip5 



Object 



tvev 



student will receive responses about his/her writing 



Invtronmenti 



SMALL CONVERSATION GROUPS 



iimzi 



ONE HOUR PROCESS/SEMI MONTHLY 



Content' 

Small qroup 
responses to 
student writing 



Student -Activities! 

Each student, in turn, reads his/ 
her third draft according to 
specific rules 



Ueaponds to other student's 
reading according to rules 



Ht<iten<ils~TeAc)ier5 J^ei 

Divides students into groups of 

not more than 6 

Provides appropriate meeting 

places 

Sets specific rules of procedure 
Observes writing groups and 
participates as necessary to pro* 
serve form 



J^t 



0X(>^ There are various forma of writing groups. The form explained here is an 

adaptation of the "taacherless writing group", a term coined by Poter Elbow of 
Evergreen State College/ in his book, Writing Without Teachers . Another term that 
is sometimes used to refer to this method is "peer rcQponse" because writero 
improve their work according to the responses of their peers. 
Preliminar y Activities 

It is important for a class to obsotve a " t eache r loa a writing group" firat hand, 
Pour individuals who are familiar with the technique and comfortable with children 



*Elbow, Pst»r. Mrittnt) Without Teachera . (ilwJyorki oxford University Press, 1973 . 



provide an excellent role mode. The rtudeiita need t-.o bo able to hear tlio reaponaea 

qiVQn by the group and to see their actions. After the class has obsorved a writin 

group, the teacher needs to determine the composition of the writing groups in his/ 

hGtf classroom. At the elementary and middle school levels the following (juidoUnes 

liavc Deen helpful In forming writing groups: 

Groups have 4-5 members 

All groups have boys and girls 

Members of a group have similar reading and writincj abilities at the elementary 
level. Grouping at the middle school level is hete royeneoua . 

The first, time the groups meet there will be a better feeling of community if all 
the irafts are a result ^f a common pre-wrlting experience. 

P rocedures for Reading an.1 Responding in Writing Groups (drawn from I'otcr blbow, 
Writing Without Teachers ) t 

Writer reads piece through once without comment on the piece, either In the form 
of apology, explanation of content or purpose, or defense. Listeners simply 
listen, without, taking notes or saying anything. if the piece iy a fragment, a 
part of somethincj longer, this may be explained, e.g., "This is the introductory 
portion of a short story on, etc." 

Writer pauses, after reading* for about a miinite, during which time listeners may 
make notes. Writer roads through the piece a second time. iMirLruj the letulincj, 
listeners may make notes. |-;«ich lifJt(M>or responds, withovit comment from others, 



to the piece. The writer should remain silent and not try to defend or explain 
the piece, althou^jh if a listener's, commen t ia unclear to the writer, s/he may 
aak for clarificatiori. 

Alter each member of the group has responded, the writer, time permitting, may 
ask questions about how listeners responded to things not covered in their 
comme nts. Again, explanation or deifense of t)ie writing is unsuitable, the 
purpose of the session being to give the writer an idta simply of how others 
are affected by his/her language. 
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Otjecttve-. 



Student will correct mochanical errors of a specific pi.ooe of his/her 
own writing with the help of a teacher. 



CLASSROOM CONTKOLLED / 

XHvirontnenti coNFEREt^cEs 



Ti 



ttytC' TWO HOUR PROCESS / TWO SESSIONS 



Contetit* 



P r e -pub 1 i cat Ion 
CO r rec t ion.of 
mechanical errors 



Student i\.ctmties! 

Proof r oadlnfj C onference i 



Student reads dratt with teacher 
Uses red pen for proof reading 
marks* 

Rowritos third draft with correct- 
ions 



Third Draft 
Red Pen 

Arranges time for proofreading 
conferences with each student 
Proof readi: 3 Conferences j 



Reads draft with student 
Helps locate mechanical eirors 
Reminds student to use proofread- 
ing marks 



QIC* * Pi^oofreading Marks (Posted In Classroom) 





Purpose 


Example 


A 


something 
left out 


Whatpia your 
name! 


/ 


wrong 
letter or 
punctuation 
mark 


Halloween is in 
t obe r 


0 


misspelled 
word 


Did you 0C2I£3^'«^<^ 

this? 



4a rk 


Purpose 


f : X a m p 1 L» 


( 


ma ry I n 


My dog's name 
1 i 3 Ham, 


Si 


new 

paragraph 


...after <j I ti n e I- . 
^'he next morninq 



luO 



AS 



sO 
OO 




TliUtcattovi 



OtiCCtivC' PubHah hia/her writing 



XHvtrottmcntj 



ART ROOM OK CLASSROOM 
RELAXED 



Ti 



sd:ven hour procd:ss/sf:v[:n 



SESS IONS 



Content^ 

Preparation r;f 
writing in final 
form 



student writes mock up usint) news- 
print 5»jX8 
Student checks for mechanical 
errors using final draft of writ- 
ing 

Student illustratt.»g mock up 

Copies mock up on whito papor for 

book includes illustrations 

Student binds book 

t^resents book to whomever it was 

dedicated 



iHdtemls'-TcAcliers l^z- 

Final draft of a piece of writing 

Newsprint - 5^X8 

Penci Is - Pens 

White paper - 

Cardboard - 9X6 

K liners glue/water 

Wallpaper or wrapping papor-lbXll 
Mystic tape 

Construction paper - 5hXGh 

Assists students with mock upS| 
illustrations and final copioa 
Uemonatrfltos book binding 
Aasiats gtudonto with book binding 



Tho publication o*; books is an assignment that lends itself to community building 
across the grades. For example, fifth graders might dedicate Halloween books to 
first graders, present the books and road them orally. 

Other fcrms of publication include newspapers, magaz liios , bulletins, newsletters, 
letters, poetry paqos , poetry books, ad ve r t i I'.e me n I s and greeting cards. 



Cont ituied 



TO BTND A BOOK 





i.6 



1. Glue cardboard to wallpapei. 
Miter all four cornets. Fold 
£rdqes ovor and glue. 



Glue rons t r u< I i nn papt^r 5^.xBS on 
front and bu« K to covur mltered 
o r II K r S3 . p r G a « to dry , 



SO 




J . S t fi p 1 o p d q c* s t o tj f t li H V , Tf.\ pj o 
in book with mvyllc tiipo. 
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MAKING BOOKLETS WITH D .^Y MOUNT 



if 

1. t-'old paper in half for pagos. Diacjt'am A 



Sew along dotted lines with needle and 
thread (some teachers are mass-produc i nq 
all uizeu and shapea using their aewinq 
machines to sew paper.) Oiagretm B 



Cut cloth or wallpaper one inch larger 
than book paqcB (lay open and flat to 
measure) . Diagram C 



cvit two pieces of cardboard (shirt card- 
board worka we 11) a little larger than 
pages?. Diagram 



A piece of ory moiuit is cut to fit 
between the cardboard and the cloth. 
Diagram E 

Lay cloth flat, place dry^mount on top, 
then cardboard pieces. Leave apace betweon 
cardboard pieces to allov book to open atui 
shut. With iron, preaw a few pltices to hold 
cardboard in place. 

Con t i nue d 
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Fold corners in; then fold top down and 
iron, then fold bottom up and Iron 
Diagram F 




7. Cut second piece of dry mount the same 
size as open pages, Lay dry mount on 
open cover; lay open pages on dry mount 
pioa.s first page then last page to the 
(jovut. Diagram G 



CAUTlQNi NEVEH PLACE IKON ON PHY MOUNT OR IT WILL STICK T I G H T 
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A Guide To Planning Effective Writing Assignments 

To ensure that a writing assignment is an effective teaching tool, the 
teacher should have answers to all of the following questions clearly 
in mind before giving the assignment. 

I. Purpose? 

II. Audience? 
IIL Prewriting? 

IV. Drafting 

A. Where done? 

B. Response to writer? (teacher? peers? self?) 

V. Editing (selecting ideas that will work best for this assignment) 

A. Where done? 

B. Response to writer? (teacher? peers? self?) 

VI. Revising 

A. Where done? 

B. Response to writer? (teacher? peers? self?) 
How many? 

Vir Proofreading 

A. Where done? 

B. Response to writer? (teacher? peers? self?) 
VIII. Final Product 

A. Do students have a description of what's to be turned in? 

B. Do students know how paper will be evaluated? 



.,0.. 



Student Dictionaries—Sample Pages 




//fclOCfy: Q.succt&ioo o-f- 

1 nviit^ 




/1e+e 



eter: 




5C" 



5 ••>■.*..». 
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los 



s 




^p\no\ cori- acorcl of ' ' 




.,04 BESTP^'V:.-"^ 

lOV 




Bq^5 ClQrine,4- 



1Va». Q.PUV 



"1 

i 



1 



milUon*) of 
blooi CQ/ii6 rviadQ. 
into ona. brruw 
uj5QX:t for 





P 



bar^p6 on yoiir^ \o\Anc^(z. 
iiriai hold llnd ia^k buL(i6. 




TV\e old 
found pW^nHi^k rock 




Of v»«ir«inip o«<L •tri'ei'ck* 
ir\ "fhc i«;(>o'» an#L 
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Sample Forms for Student Concerns 



REQUEST FORM 

^^'•^ * , . DATE 

TEACHER ^ SCHOOL 

X. What is the nature of your request? 
Check one: 

Move to another location | | 
Information concirning 



Other 



A_ meeting with ^ discuss 



Explain in detail why you think it is important that you 
receive this request: 



If you need more room, attach a piece of paper." 
your request concerning 



ha« been; Approved Denied | | 

De t d i I s : 



COMPLAINT FORM 

NAME DATt" 

My complaint has to do with 



X suggest 



S i q n a t u r G 
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EXPLANATION FORM 



Explain in detaii the nature of your troublo. (Fill in #U 1 the 



.ULn±^^ i:iiijBp(k^ lOA^ (yV/Kj^l^ 9©^-^. csf^^)i^ 



What do you plan to do to prevent this from happening aqain? 
(Fill in all the lines,) 



.^^^OA^ .fe- 






■ 109. 
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EXPLANATION FORM 

Explain in detail the nature of yourt rouble. (Pill in all th< 
lines.) 



Who 

What 



y . . . . -ft 4 . I . 0 .ft . A L fi\ rs JIM' 




Why 



7 



tiL jmi^jtiyuuxr jLC jt^w ^ ;25^ . 





_J^£*!^t-_a'J?L-:.. 

What do yo" plan to do to prevent thi« from happening again? 
(Fiiiinallthelini;3.) 








,At MAJ^^ 

- jm jAmA DJyJjtut/l JMUe^ \ 



Signature 



m 



Parent's Signature 





no 
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Revision 'Student Example 
First Draft 

u h 

m O^iJdO 

iJoA srWvN^ iohju flctcu- i/K. aii*^-*''^ 

Idyl^ AoiU^ <aAX3L(lA , -Ucu^tnM ^irujL^ Q/r^ 

i)(hAAr JLxHik i^Mot iur^vu. GU AbO^^llA^C^iVv 
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a 




te Jot -^Wum.' 

iMt^ <VrM;t. t</Wtr cJ\AjfLAruA^nA^ 

*u^^ thi^ ^ J(M 

llkl Ict/nJl^iUOKt^W-i^^ <2<Axrt 
I l^ y^ f^mUxrKtj^ JU^AjyJs^ AjA^dJyX^ ^ j^^^ 
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Si^fn \3Uti\ ahaW <^m>M ttt^s^^ 

r>£*A> o»v<f\ vb\c« 



/^//•57 Revision 



5jCA.c).®;icjafU. .bvJiiL k?e Quo?. 15. 

l|)ncfi .. Li>i£n bo.ua ...fhe^ SJrj^d 

^@dl Yoiu'--Se2. .f l^o^Jfi. +U10 bc-ge 

Ci (^)^'a,T (cnae Cjiaul, yi^^^ •vIt^ -ail OY\t 

QJH ^tJ-Vav Vii*^^ cxr1<:^ \)ja\W 4Vie, (^y!a 

(TAi-icV^^ /c'^ l^aiT aA^o^:^(SCLf• 
(A^ .' answerrd HOifech 
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^oviaS c\nd h^'^ poiV\ + i*o^ r[Cj\A^ (A4-Lv/^ 

'^(5^^^^>,VT£\tf)^.'t^ lecj'b are s^^rini^intj^'' 



^ ®lool'^ down. oit^VcK 

j\ : a 

, _ _ 

.... ''@i__5a.cj«if3_xa.'3-.tlaot^cj.b._iV:ut toc^fe^'.- 

_@ho. iJa.^ -fWv^. \pe:i.^f _uj^o kjmt^ 

u \vi+^? cvsipmi^/^I^S^'Eaid^Vvvl.. 
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*'^0*^^ {^v^f^ tuC- 

5tvw you wuyS' erf H\l C- J^jj^.^^^^^^^ 
'g^ wcvj ^''t ioice of (^eocfcrt. 

7>N - 

-'^e-fv^babl\J x^aVJL uP£>.\n. i/^ 'i 

.... .. . 

CtHosf•^cVio^^ yia./'cJl fxcJi- 'v^col 



OiCe V^ifty c^oi i^^^Vvevc. ^ ". 

'^Q^^vstfj \v\c<4S vuWx^- v^TL're c/oinc|, _ 

^%^\je iov C;V/&r no4-*ced ^lAt^f ev^iry fm^^ 
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'Vixnai aJl j Jjyhrj jt^' J-oJkji .c5^ 
^^tav-r</a J ±njjui^ OJYJzL -khL'X, ouj^ Crurrx/ 

h^'^-Oi ivoA/t. Xlv^ jJOcfpjLcL. 

D /you- -Jot XWu. Jjunr MaA^jl, 
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.~.^ljj^^.,i:jajLxxkr^ ^j:^^ . .. . 



JL ccalcl aj- <iwcn^ ^M^ncL 

xjik AJiX/TYNjL^ (COYYU. .OUA /TvjOuy/uNil ' '''' 



■Awvtvjuy, J AJUi(a^\>-i.^^aN;gl^ iAl^ yUod. l/crtA. 
JjJ^Cr AjJCWi -iKcxfe i/tr^ ^-^xC- 

''UikJ^^o^ 

^''-^ MjrsdouCj^?!^ 
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AJcru; jLWxI Axt^-^ oanAuK/vjlcL oJX 
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''^ TlnorJ/<A. , :itKa^ X^rV\cdL ±kLnx. ckcryy^ ^ 
uix:rnn>::iuAv^ , Ucw€- /year -(.yvc-v /^-vctUcAxtX. jl^i<pul! 

.-YOU ^o/A djj oJUjiaA. aJ: wW-v -W<n^ icci^ 
JL cicnvt Jf\uLAJv iixjuuu-^ cxAv^'T^Acra 
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./tVcW :UN<>i^ /ycu- -UoA^ Avvto^ cRa;1 .^/rf\joJLi 
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XjJOJrJ< io- do- ' 

(Pam Webster) 
Grade Eight 
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Excerptofrom Student Halloween Books 



U//"/maV 




Skz^ scLu.' that ptst^ol*^ j^oLlth \a4^o 





Tlet^ j/it, off U hh' 

— Fifth Grade 
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Vnh, it's QO' ^q 



n lnt of -fu nHqa-^ yoa 



bflt new N 

r4. . ^ 



w itnh 
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bne mnvfid in next 




\/^ 4»r^ 4i* l-SiQ 1 



door -^an ri to j-hair 



\A/itch. 
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of^+he hotfee quiefb ^ 



•scone kid^; 



I± 

not 



waF. W(Qrrivj.*r told uncA 
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2app9.c\ them iritn fiAyo 



put in frnnt ct- V/^m 
hnus etr-). -smile fQrp\ 



Ql/nWPe.n. --Eighth Grade 
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Excerpts from Ordway School Dedication Book- Fifth Grade 




DEDICATION DAY 

by Rudy St, Germain 

Thursday, September 21, 1979, 
Ordway had a dedication. All the 
5th graders were singing. After each 
song the audience would clap. After 
the singing, Mrs. Spoor said, ""Could 
Mr. Chase stand up for the audience? n 
So he did. 

Mr. Ballaine introduced Mrs. Par- 
fitt. She told us all about how they 
named Ordway. She said it was named 
after a person whose last name was Ord- 
way. After Mrs. Parfitt made her speech, 
Mr. Ballaine introduced Mr. Hoots who is 
the principal of Ordway school, Mr. Aehle 
gave Mr. Hoots the keys of the school. 
Mr. Aehle said, "It's not the real key 
to the school because Mr. Hoots has the 
real key. We just wanted it to be big 
so you could see it.*' 

After the dedication, Mr. Hoots 
said that the audience could look around 
the school. He said the guests must 
move their cars at 3 o'clock because 
the busses were coming. Refreshments 
were served to the guests and the students. 
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OH m\ DEDICATION OF 
ORDWAY SCHOOL 

by Beth Herrick 

On Thursday, September 27, 1979, 
the fifth grade chorus sang at the 
dedication. They sang three songs* 

After that, speeches were given 
by Dr. Frisk, Mrs. Parfitt, and Mr. 
Aehle. Mr. Aehle, the architect of 
the school, presented the symbolic key 
to Mr. Hoots. 

Mr. Hoots gave a speech and in- 
vited everyone to the library for re- 
freshments. 



FABULOUS DEDICATION ORDWAY 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

by Tonya Gubsch 

To begin the dedication, Mr. 
Ballaine spoke and then the chorus 
sang Pledge of Allegiance to the 
Flag, Star Spangled Banner, and 
I Love My Home on Bainbridge Is- 
land. The last song was written 
by David 0. Chase. 

After the chorus sang, they 
went and sat down. Mr. Ballaine 
introduced the guest speakers. Then 
Bud Aehle presented the key to Mr. 
William Hoots, principal of the 
school. After it was over, there 
were refreshments for the chorus, 
four big cakes, and coffee for the 
audience. 
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DEDICATION OF ORDWAY 



by Jennifer McCann 

Thursday, September 27, 1979, 
the dedication of Ordway school took 
place in the gym. The fifth grades 
of Ordway sang. Mrs. Spoor was re- 
sponsible for the singing. 

Mr. Ballaine, Mr. Hoots, Mr. Nuna- 
makerr Mrs. Parfitt, Dr. Frisk, and 
Doc Chase all attended the dedication. 
There was a speech given by Mrs. Parfitt 
about Elizabeth Ordway/ whom the school 
was named after. 

Mr. Aehle, the architect of the 
school, presented the symbolic key to 
Mr. Hoots, the principal. Afterwards 
there were refreshments and cake, and 
the public was welcome to tour the 
school • 
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Examples of Books by High Schools Students for Elementary Students 



Bainbridge Island 
High Schoo.l 

December 1979 

GEFMS ; 
What are They, and 
How do They Work? 

How cnn you fee^^aood todav and bad tomorrow? The reason vou feel 
bad is because you qet bad germs. 

Germs are very small bugs. They get inside you and 
make you sick. There are different types of genns. Some 
can make you hurt. Some can make you Sneeze and cough. 
Some make you itch. Sorre make you throw up. Others 
make you look funny. 

A lona time ago, people couldn't see aerms. They believed the 
things that made people sick were evil spirits. Now, we have oowerful 
microBCones, things to make germs look big. So, we can see what aerms 
look like. 

Many ocrms are good. The good norms he In up stay well. 
Some germs make the soil good for food to nrow. other gems 
help make food, liko turnina n^ilk into cheese. Komn aood germs 
in our body help to kill other qorr^s that make us sick. Some germs evGr> 
heir; us to ston bleeding bv makina a special vitamin. 

There are two types of bad germs; - bacteria and viruSf?s. 
Bacteria are very small and they make ur, sick by dividina in 
half to make more germs. Viruses float in the air and water 
and tjaus'' serious Illnesses, 

Sonet In^cG, to make us well again, doctors ta>:e somi? fterms from ua , 
TViey take the gnmn that are making us sick and oloce thf?m in dishes. 

Th*^ dlnhefj nro likp lit tin ^rirdens that haVe the aem«; nrow. Khen the 

I 

MM|Tn«; qrow. tJip doctor can nee wh kind they are. TSpn , ho can olvo 

1 
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us the right nodicine to make us veil by killinn the nerms. Bacteria 
like to make us sick by nettina into dark, dirty olaces. 

Viruses are a lot smaller than bacteria and they can't hurt us 
until they fiet inside our bodies. The viruses qet into our bodies and 
make us break out in rashes or fevers. One bad thinn about viruses ib 
they can't be killed bv medicine ais bacteria can. 

vnien we get qerms like bacteria or viruses, our body makes anti- 
bodies - nood germs that can kill the bad germs, Thev keen ^ 
them from coring back aoain. When our antibodies have done Atj^* / 
this, we will not get the same germs again. He have an v-^ 
irrj^unity ( im-MIJNF- it -HE) . 

''Jem*; get into our body throunh our skin cuts, our mouth, ears, 
and no56'. Vf someone near is sick, we should try to stay away so we 
don't net sick also. 

rwctors make un well in two different ways. One way in to act rid 
of the synntopiii, tho fever sneezes, coucihs that nake us fool bad, that 
are cause.i by the* viru*;es, 

The eafiient wny doctors aet rid of viruses l!» by telUna us; to rest 
Rp«itino lot? a\iT body's nood aomr» finht and kill the bad 
orrrp that nako us surV. , Rostina at hone also keens o\ir 
frionds Vror aettinn the nems and then nettinn ^\c\\ too. 
To rake un feel bettor while .-^ur body oets rid of viruses, 
we take a'^nirin and nedicineK tc help us breathe better. Tlie best way 
to take thpse nodlcifK^s is to hold vour none so yo\i don't taste It as 
much. Another way to fr.e] better wblle you are rest inn is to drink 
water and ice's to help cool vour bodv. 

To wlov bar* ten a gems, doctors give us medicine that kills the 
nvrv"- (mM'^'I an antLbiotic ( nnti • by -OT- i k ) . Antibiotics no into tho 
bndv and na\e ur. fool well qviickly; but, we should finish aU our mefii- 
rine to b«i' <erc wt" kill all the bad nerms, \*hen we net ver^* Qlck or 
nei?d s-^r'ii.il Df^Mirino, we no to tho ho'.pj.tal. 

T.'ir hosrntal r.^v.on vjs net better ^i-uc^.^'r if Wf ,ire 
vrr,* sw-k. T>i('y hwo nnerinl marlines that helo our boiies 
'••'Of thr' l-artrria r\r\ \ o'.h^'r l-.ad T-rr*". !*f<n(» hof;r-it<ilf; have 
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rooms to nlay in while we are oettinq well. 

The best ways of stayino well are washing our hands, stayinq away 
from sick people, eating qood foods, and qettinq plenty of sleep. But ^ 
most important, play so our boclles can be stronq. 



Donahue, Parnell, Germ s Make Me Sick, Nf?w York, Alfred A. Knopp, 1975, 
yp. 1-?00. 

Dvibos, Rene, ^^e a]th and Piseas^, New York, Ttmf^Lifo Hooks, 19&1 , 
pp. B-30. 

Mourse, Alan, F.., T^*^ JL°'^y_; York, Time-I.ife Books, 1969, pp, U^'iA. 
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A STORY ON: 
HOW TO CAKE FOR YCKin 'IXZTW 




Par away and not bo long ftgo, there wah a dragon named ♦ohn Henry. 
He had a large head, big, lon^, , white teeth, and round black eyes. His 
skin was a bright blue color wihh green scales. 

John Henry was a lovable dragon in spite of hia looks. The towno- 
people he worked for all lik^a him. J.H. worked at a bakery heating up 
the big oven they used to boke cA)tes, cookies, and donuts. 

lit? didn't get paid with money. Me had no U3tt for money. Instead, 
the people gave him some of their sweet pastries th&t they baked. 

Well, J.H. had a big appetite. He ate a lot of cookies and cakes 
and pies every day. He ev»in stored some of them in his cave in case 
he wanted a midnight snack 
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Soon J.H. noticed that the people were avoiding him. That made 
him cry. When a tear rolled down his face, it would put out the fire 
in the oven. The people didn*t have the courage to tell the dragon why 
they were ui\friendly. He had bad breath, and they didn't want to hurt 
his feelings. 

One day, Stephen, a boy about nine years old, decided to help J.)f. 
He puL on a pair of noseplugs and marched over to J.H. and said, "Mr. 
Henry, do you know why the people aren't talking to you?" 

"No, and I wish I knew why," J.H. sobbed. 

"Well, yovir breath smellb awful. My dad, wlio is a dentist, said 
it was because you eat too many sugary food.s and you don't brush your 
teeth 

"Ilrush my teeth?! I've never heard of a dragon who brushed his teeth. 
Anyway, 1 like enting food with sugar in it," answered J.H. 
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"Well, if you want everyone to talX to you again, then you bf'tter 
do something about your teeth,** Stephen replied. ask my dad if he 

can make a special toothbrush just for you." 

"Well, if you say so." J.H. said. 

So Stephen ran home to help his dad make a big toothbrush for 
J.H. When it was finished, Stephen brought it with some toothpaste to 
J.H.'b cave. 

"Halloo, J.H., are you there? It's roe, Stephen," he yelled. 

"Hello* I see you brought my toothbrush with you,** J.H. iiaid as 
he opened the door. "\*Jl\at*s in that tube sticking out of your pocket?" 

"That's toothpaste," Stephen answered as he pulled it out. "It 
has fluoride (FLOOR-ide) in it which helps fight qerms which cause cavi- 
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ties and bad breath, i brought sotne dental floss too, 

•'Well, we may as well get started," J,H, said, "What do I do?" 
"You lie down so I can reach your teeth,** Stephen instructed, •'I'll 
just clean one tooth because your mouth is so big. Now, 1*11 start 
brushing your molars (MOLE-ers) , Molars grind your food up so you don't 
have to swallow the food whole. Tilt your toothbrush towards the gums,*' 
"Wha ggh argh," j.h. coughed, 

"Don*t try to talk while I'm brushing your teeth,** Stephen said. 
-Now, what was 1 saying? Oh. yes. Brush in a circular motion on all 
Sides of your tooth. Do the same for your front teeth. These arc called 
incisors (in-siZE-2ora) and cuspids (CUSS-pids) . They cut and tear your 
food. i-Zhen you're done brushing, cut off a piece of dental floss about 
eighteen inches long. Wrap it around your fingers. Slip, but don't snap, 
the floss in between your tooth and gum where the toothbrush can't reach. 
Slide the floss back And forth against the side of the tooth. When 
they are clean, your teeth will squeak like clean, wet hair," 

"But I don't have any hair," J,H. protested. 

•'You don't need it, and anyways, you can feel mine," Stephen said, 
I'll look through this magnifying glass and tell you how the toothr3aste 
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fijihts the cavity germs. I can sec many tiny, uj^ly, fat genius tn'ing 

to sneak into your teeth. The clean tooth, which is coated with fluoride, 

is fighting "'ff the yerms, 

"The germs have shaq) shovels and buckets of acid. They make acid 
in thoir factories, using the food that >'ou eat. That is one reason 
why you shouldn't eat so many cakes and cookies. 





"Oh no, the fluoride is beginning to 
lose; the genns have started the attack, 
lUJt wait, the fluoride is fighting and 
winning! 'Hk genns had to go back to the 
dirty t cth where they hide out." 

"Let me see! Let rue see!" J,H, said excitedly. 

"Okay, look in this mirror. I will hold the magnifying glass in 
front of you so you can see the battle," Stephen told J,fL Stephen took 
the niagnifying glass, fie held it close to a dirty tooth so J,H, could 
see the germs and fluoride, "Oh, look!" The germs are eating their way 
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into the tooth that 1 dicin't bms' . Teeth that are not brushed have 
picKiuc '^plackj on theni. Plaque sticks to your teeth like tilue, Ge.r;.:. 
cnt tho plaque ojid leave acid on the tooth. The acid eats away ai the 
tooth ;md nvikos holes called cavities (Q-vi-t^ase) . ' • . . . 

•''iTiat looks terrible. I guess I should start brushing my teeth," 
said J.li. 




'"Hiis shows you how imi>ortant brush- 



"That is riqht," said Stephen. 
inn nni flmnlnq pvorvday is.*' 

Ilo put. thp m^nnifyinq tilasn awny and started to no. "I wi U come 
IwH-v. rvnr/ day. I w.mt to sec clean toeth and fresh breath." 

•■'!ov docs hrun'.ino holn my bad breath?" J.M. asked. 

"ThinV; of it as an vmclean hodv. t-^inn you don't wash for awhile, 
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••-jr ;,c^y starts to smell. You have to brush vour teeth to have fresh 
breath. Good foods, like fruits and veqetablee, help keeD your teeth 
clean because they don't have much sugar, 

"If you don't take qood care of your teeth, thev fall out when 
you are older. You need to no to the dentist and qet false teeth. 
These are teeth made just for you, Thev don't stay in vour mouth as 
well as your own teeth, so you have to put a special qlue on them." 
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Eighth Grade Stories and Fifth Grade Response Letters 



Lightfirej A Horso With The Will To Win 

Hi, I'm Samantha Harris. My friends call me Sam but my 
boyfriend Billy calls me Sammy, I'm 5 foot 6 inches and 15. 
I have brown hair and brown eyes, i love horses and I once 
owned one. He was gorgeous. His name was Lightfire and he 
had a white star on his forehead and was chocolate brown, 

I will never forget the air that morning. It was very 
cold and chilly, I yawned and rolled over, 

"Sam", a voice yelled, it was Cheryl, my ten year old 
sisiter, she»s a brat. She always bothers me, Cheryl lookfa 
alot like me and I hate it. 

"Sam!", the voice came again, 

"I*m coming!", I yelled, 

I hate getting out of bed because my floor is cold tile. 
I jumped out of bed, the floor tingled like cold ice below my 
feet. I scurried to the warm carpet and buried my chilled 
toes into the thick furry rug, i quickly dressed for my big 
day, put my hair in a bun and straightened my riding coat. 
Quickly, I went downatairs for brcakfant. The kitchen swelled 
inviting, full of bacon, eggs and bread, 

"You ready for the big day?", my mom asked, 

Cheryl joyfully jumped up and down. 

bet you'll win, I know it!" 

"I hope sol", I replied. 

Going out to the stables it was cold and breeay. i 
shivered all over as I walked in the wind. 

While I was grooming Lightfire, I dreamed of victory, and 
Billy congratulating me with a kiss and giving Lightfire an 
apple , 

Lightfire was all ready, he shone everywhere, His mane 
glistened and his eyes twinkled. He knew what was happening 
and seemed very proud. 

Our blue trailer was all sot for Licjhtfire's company. 
I loaded '.ightfire into the trailer and noticed he was limping. 
His limp worried me but it wasn't Sdrious enough to not race, 

I Eitroked his gorgeous mane. 

Driving to the track the time went very quickly. Entering 
and parking was a hassle. Cars were everywhere. People were 
walki ig horses around and noise was everywhere. 

Lj-*itfirG and I mrtde our wa^' to the stables. I got Light- 
fire's equipment and tack ready and we were set. 

I loaded him into the starting gate. 
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Ughtfire cont 



The gates flew open at a tremendous speed, my dream of a 
iife time had bogun. 

Ad we ran ahead, the wind whipped at ub, alanhinq our 
faces. A thoroughbred named Thunder ran ahead of us. 

My head was spinning and my goggles were blurred. My 
bones ached but I didn't care, 

Lightfire slowed down a bit and limped. It wasn't very 
noticeable but he limped, 1 cried and cried. Tears over- 
flowed from my eyes, 

"Give it up, Lightfire t , i yelled. I love you too much 
for you to be h u r t I " 

Lightfire'g ears perked up and 1 thought he was goincj to 

stop . 



He forgot his log and limp and ran as fast as a horse has 
e ve r run . 



The next thing 1 knew, we had won, I jumped off Lightfire 
and gave him a big kiss. 

He whinnied and his ears twitched. Cameras flashed here 
and there. My eyes were blurred from the light. 

Lightfire looked proud and I smiled. 

Walking back to the stables everyone congratulated us, 
Lightfire limped all the way back to the stables. 1 tooN off 
his tack and put it away. When I came back, Lightfire was 
on the ground, I checked for his pulse, none, T screamed 
and people came running from everywhere, 

Billy came runnirtg in. 

"Billy!", I yelled, 1 ran to him and he held me as I 
cried. 

I mumbled into his shoulder, "Lightflro, my Lightfiro, 
we had won and now!" I stopped. 

Billy kissed my head, 

"I love you I " , he said. "Everything will be alritfht," 

Everyone left because there was not much to be done, 

LiyhtfLre lay silent on the ground of the stable. 

I wns still crying on Lilly's shouldor. I said I would 
never forget my horso Lightfire but T had Billy and I loved 
him very much. 



by T.J, ( pe n name; ) 



Emma Nash 
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Hydroplane 



I was the driver for the Miss Rainief, I was in 
Seattle for the Unlimited Hydroplane Championship, I 
had just got back from Tallahassee, Florida where I 
lost my first race in 1980. Fred Brown had won that 
race by u boat length. 

I had come to Seattle to see if I could win my 
7th Hydroplane Championship, I had to qualify my boat 
to make it in the race on Sunday. Fred Brown had 
qualified at 137 m,p,h, I was determined to set a new 
world's record and qualify for the race on Sunday. I 
was getting all suited up for the qualifying heat. The 
crew said, "The boat is ready Steve," 

I cranked up the boat and smokq was pouring out 
of the pistons, i had started out with water spitting 
up in my face, I was off. There was a large crowd 
cheering me on. The gun had sounded, I was off to 
qualify in Sunday's race. 

The second lap I was entering the south turn and 
my stc*erinr3 went out. Soaring out of control like a leaf 
in a windstorm, tlie Miss Rainier unlimited hydroplane 
did a barrel! roll, bounced violently and then slammed 
to the water. 

Miraculously, i survived. All I could remember 
was flying out of the boat, I woke up in the hospital. 
The doctor came in and I said, "Doctor, what happened?" 
He said, "You broke three ribs which punctured one lung 
to cause internal bleeding," There I was laying in my 
bed with tubes in my nose that were connected to a 
respirator. 



Then I asked the doctor, "How long will I be in 



here ? " 

He said, "About a week." 

My crew chief walked in and t said, "Dob, how's 
my boat?" 

Ho said, "There's nothing left of your bout," It 
was Sunday, the day of the race, and I saw Fred Brown take 
thi' trophy with ease, 

A week had been up, I would race in San Diego. 
I cjualilied at 100 m,p,h. Just enough to be in Sunday's 
r a c (.\ , 

It was Kunday and I was seeing if I could win my 
7th win for thL» title, I was in heat lA and hoat 2B and 
I won both of those heats easily, because Brown wasn't 
in any of the two. Both me and Brown were in the finals. 

I jump into my boat for the final heat, I looked 
at the water; it was bright bluL with ripples and it was 
about; 8u*^, Pet* feet day for racing, 1 started out to 
take my fiv6 warm-up laps. 

The cjun had sounded for the final heat. Brown weht 
wtd., . Ho took the lead by two boat lenohts. We wore 
cioif!--! on our ^nd lap and Brown had the Joad by 5 boat 
lenqths, It wrtii the final lap. Brown had the lead by 
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Hydroplane t:ont» 



2 boat lengths and we came into the final stretch and 
an announcer Baid, "It's the Pay and Pack. It's the 
Rainier. It's the Miss Rainier." 1 had won the race 
by 2 feet. I was amazed. I had won the Hydroplane 
Championship. I came iri the dock and the crowd was 
cheering. I popped the champagne . After the race I 
held a press conference. 

I said, "It's been great the four years I've been 
racing but I am retiring because the sport is too dangerous. 
I finally won the Championship and it's great," 

I had tears coming out of my eyes. In the back 
ground I heard the crowd cheering. 



by Bob Smith (pen name) 
Steve Uglisich 



^tt. WxsL, JX'^-d^ ^-uyrj^^ ^^L/r-^Ji^^ ^je/X><juJU ^ 

.}LJr>jur[^ ^/ltv^^ ^^^^ uC^o-^vV^. 
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.^cvW jW^c^ Jti^^ ^^AdL J^jjdc9^ 
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A Short Story 

John wiped the sweat from his forehead and tightohed 
hi55 grip on the knife. He had known it would come to thia 
ever since the large, silver ship had landed on a small farm 
in Montana, complete with genuine beings from outer space. 
Only they weren't little green men, they were large yellow- 
xf^h creaturus with long tentacle aims and hvige appetites. 

No onG knew where they were from and any attemptn at 
communication were futile. 

They carried no weapons and there were no markings on 
the i r box- like ship. 

Now they were heading toward John ' £i house. They had 
entered the town half an hour ago. He had watched them 
march into town in a large band, aU of them clianting some 
mysterious song. 

Then he hurried home to barricade himself into his 
house. The thick oak 6o.->r could withatand any onslauqht; 
he hoped. 

There thf?y were outside on the poarch, scratching and 
clawing at the door. John flung himself at the (Joor. Ht- 
heard a noise behind him and whirled around to see n creature 
cowing at him. 

John raised his kr. ife in both hands and..., 

^'Michc\ol, turn off that T.V. and come to dinnor!" 

The snail boy stuck out his tongue at his mother's bark 
but h';? turned off the T.V a;«d went to dinner. 



by Carl Rathe (pen name ) 
H ea t h e r CI a rk o 
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Aaiviiy Cards for Book Report Projects-- Fifth Grade 



Draw a roaze leading 
to -the ttUe of 'jowr' 

^hape of >/oar tmze 

cam be Sorndrhir^g ffbrn 




Write a letter to the 

'Please include: 
iiThe -naiYiz of +he book. 

Cretyvember b imderlioe it"^ 
* SoiAetl^it\q Special ^boub 

an e^clfiOD parrt*. ^ ^lal 
place, ct.*^ 




tit, ^y/rt^a^^ 
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Ad\/erteementr 




Make anddvertisemenfposfer 

to "f^ii' sjo^r book. Include 
the M\z , Qw(hor arvi somefKing 
clever fo catcK "fKe 'bctyers 
eye! 



^jPfityr.t'^i^j Donald j: Sobol! 
Sec i? yoa coo outsniart the 
nnostcr steulh. 




pass it on! 



Oslng botK "pictures «3nd 
words br>'ePly 1^:11 Aboa+ your 
book.. 



The Cay 

by TKczodore Taylor 



on An 
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Choose a ch^rac-her -Trom 
>^r beck. Wrife a cifvquam 
abixd h<nn using -(Vife bdSfO 



l*^ line : one voord , giui 4i^le 

2*^ line : iuio voords , describing UUe. 

line: -ttvfte uJords. expressing adibn 

4^ line-- -(Wwoids, expressing A -CJzclirt^ 

5*^ liAJ' at^tKer u>Dfd for Hf>e iifle 



Hero 
Jock Jouu^ttL 
l^iciinoi hi& £i££d 
Coxira tor his Coontryry^jn 
indqxndcnce 



tf^ Giail E. HUtt^ 



Pr^uJ 5 iTY\pori-^nt people 

See Mour dassrvaVes can 
. guess ti)rt»t book, ycxx Vwve rffiq < 




W#gIc Vey*^ ■1^'1^*H)*^ Tr €S»dtr ^''iL^uj.* 



If J BEST 



Usmo -ihese -forms, 

?bstef' -For a-PaVori-tc 
cWaJcfef vourbook. 



I 





PC5CiriptV0Ti! Ht. te a wtry plump pifl 
u:*th pinn car& qa3 a tudu toil.fjib tonitc 
CDtxt j€) cPttn QOlded u)<th rriudva ^irtot 

.y^^^^^^.t*^ lOilbux i& Quset arci hoppu, 
£lx bam. 

~rtorcr) ii3iibur..i6 otmt- tp be., atnt t 
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BEST cfJi HE 



objuSli., *nd cWac+d^ ^Vo^n ^1^ bocfc.. 
™1 CD Cka»e 4^ uiwds S>Oo st^cK ^pcr 
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Poetry Unit: Stimulus Poems and Student Examples 



\ 



Student Example of Stimulus for Five Senses Poem 

PORTOR PENSION, NORWAY 

1 feel the summer breeze on my face 

as I walk from the small pension. 

The rocks, smoothed by wind and water, 

are warm and exciting under my shoeless feet. 

Below me lies a small inlet 
where a crudely built dock juts out into the water. 
Small sailboats float not far from shore. 
Carefully hand crafted and highly varnished, 
they glisten in the sun. 

An old Norwegian man sits outside his shack 
on an ancient wooden chair 
smoking his pipe. 

I can taste and smell the tobacco smoke 
and the salt in the air around me. 

All is silent except for the waves lapping against the rocks 
and the boats pulling on their anchor lines. 

Tom Beierle 
Grade Seven 
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Student Example of Five Senses Poem 
Rough'Draft 

1 walk out of the San Francisco Ballet School which 
1 have been in for three hours. 

The deathening fume reaches my thin quivering nOvSe. 

I open my tear-lipped mouth and expand my body 
reaching for life. 

Silently my body racks. 

There is none of nature's soft ushering to be found. 

A lone Mercedes races by my sharpened teeth grind on the 

grit. 

My sensitive tongue moves ^aickly to the other side of my 
dry canyon. 

I turn away, a wilted geranium catches my own drooping 

eye. 

1 walk back into the vibrating building, never to 
come out. 



10/ 



Student Example of Five Seti^es Poem 
Revised 

AIR 

1 walk out of the San FTancisco Ballet 
School where I have been for three hours. 

The deathening fume reaches my thin 
quivering nose. 

1 open my tear-lipped mouth 
and expand my body 
reaching for life. 

Silently my body racks. 

There is none of nature's 

soft cushionin*' to be found here. 

A lone Mercedes races by. 

My sensitive tongue moves quickly 

io tlic other side 

of my dry canyon mouth. 

A petal from a wilted geranium falls 
tc the sidewalk. 

I walk back into the vibrating greyness. 

Rene D'Auoust 
Grade Eight 
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Example of Stimulus 

for Metaphors and Similes Poem 



SLIPPING AWAY 
I sit meditating. 

My bald head is cooled by a breath 

of summer breeze. 

My eyes are closed tightly 

as though they were welded -hut. 

My legs are crossed together, 

like a tangled, broken tree. 

My hands, held on my knees, 

sit motionless on an orange garment, 

I feel myself slipping away, 

falling into a land that is no more. 

I see ancient cities, ancient people scurrying 

like a pack of mice. 

I see myself, an ancient priest, 

holding a bloody knife over a once-living girl. 

I slip farther back into the unknown past. 

I am a poor beggar, blind and deaf. 

My shaking hands are cut and bruised. 

I slip still farther, deeper. 

I am an ancient worker, heaving great 

blocks of stone for a newly crowned Pharoh. 

Farther— do I dare go back farther— 

1 am a donkey, walking in a desert. 

A young brown man rides me. 

I slip still farther — farther in space and lime. 

I am a great mammoth, wooly and huge. 

1 fight small Neanderthal men with sharp spears 

and they run like termites on a rotten log. 
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I'm slipping farther— now unwillingly farther, 

1 am a giant lizard, my huge teeth grab, 

they clamp like a cage of ivory. 

I'm fighting a smaller lizard, I feel my neck tear, 

blood rushing like wax from a scorched candle, 

Slipping farther— downward into hell. 
1 am a small fish, the water is hot, 
boiling like a caldron of bubbling broth, 
1 swim away from a larger fish, faster. 

Oh gods, Tm slipping into oblivion. 

I'm a micro-organism— floating in a mass 

of bubbling lava jell, I begin to divide 

into two small cells. 

1 slip again — where else is there to go? 

I never should have gone. 

I'm in a space ship, a crew member, 
l*m looking at a newly born planet. 
With three tenticles punching controls 1 
scratch my tubcy head— and turn away 

—forever- 
Peter West 
Grade Nine 
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Student Example of Metaphors and Similes Poem 
Rough Draft 

ROCK 

Rock music is a heart, 

always beating. The great history 

of Rock, The Rolling Stones, The Beattles, 

The Who, Led Zeppelin, the trippy hits of 

the 60's are still alive and thriving! 

Its a weird feeling, the buzzing 

in my ears after a loud concert. 

To see the great artists that were just 

on siage. To see all of the pleased 

people going home. I hold the 

guitar pick that was thrown off the 

stage by my favorite musician, Angus Young, 

His black and white school boy uniform, his 

dazzeling black and white guitar that sounds 

like a machine gun, the rhythm of his music 

sounds lik^ 100% pure hard rock! 

Student Example of Metaphors and Similes Poem 
Revisea 

ROCK 

Rock is a heart, always beating: 
The Rolling Stones, The Beattles, 
The Who, Led Zepplin. 

It's a weird feeling, the buzzing 

in my ears. 1 hold the guitar pick 

that was thrown off the stage 

by my favorite musician, Angus Young: 

his black and white schoolboy uniform, 

his dazzling black and while guitar 

that sounds like a machine gun! 

Doug Tolliver 
Grade Eight 
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Student Example for Stimulus 
for Strong Nouns and Verbs Poem 



SLIDE 

I piled some objects at the bottom 
Of my slide one day. 

Included, was a cardboard castle, 

A pebble, a nail, 

A plastic creek diorama, 

A length of cord, 

A thorn, a :;tuffed seal, 

And a one-half pound iron weight. 

Then, with a screech and a yodel, 

I tooK off soaring, 

Down my slide 

1 was riding the wind! 

Then with a bash. 

My feet began to chisel out 

A lunnel through my junk pile. 

My arms and legs 

Began to braid themselves together. 
And then 1. was out of the pile 
And running for another ride. 

Rob Wright 
Grade Nine 
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Student Example of Strong Nouns and Verbs Poem 



NIGHT 

It is night, 

I sit and study the scene before me. 

The water is like a sheet of glass, 

I hear the howl of a night creature, 

I find a stone clenched in my hand. 

It feels cool and smooth. 

My fingers pick a branch from a bush. 

My legs unfold, and I find myself standing, 

I walk towards the water's edge, kneel, 

and let the sand slink through my fingers. 
I glance at a nearby cave. 
It is like I expect to see a dragon 

slithering from its depths. 
My heart is beating like a clock. 



Michelle Fisher 
Grade Nine 
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Example of Stimulus for Picture Poem 



SLIFER FAMILY PHOTOGRAPH, 1867 

Here browns are suspended 
like attic dust in sun. 

{> 

They are in a field, 

rows of stubble at right angles to people. 
More than half is sky. No trees. 
The people stand where trees would 
between earth and sky. 

Great Grandma Charity 

in buttoncd-up dark dress and apron, 

sits on a chair shelling peas in a pan. 

She wears her hair tight back. 

Her husband, Eli, holds a horse. 

His hat hides his face. 

Soon he will die when a quarry rock falls. 

There are no rocks in the picture. 

Another plain woman sits on a chair. 

A pretty one stands. 

Why do they have chairs in the field? 

An older man sits on the wooden reaper. 
His team of two mules and two horsey 
are about to pull out of the picture. 
Already the two mules nose behind the frame. 

The wagon of children wait for a signal. 

The one with ihc ringlet will be my grandmother. 

1 stare al the hub 
10 turn the wheel. 



This poem first a|)pcared in Cononmioc/ Review. University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas, issue i^2(). It is reprinted by permi-ssion of Nancy 
Rekow. 



Nancv Rckovv 
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Student Example of Picture Poem 
Rough Draff 



VM A BULL DOG 

1 am a Bull dog, whitish brown. 

1 eal bones and sniff the ground. 

Bones are my food, and are munchy good, 

1 crunch them and munch them and walk on the ground. 

Tm as lazy as an ox, 

But when I want ! can run alot. 

Some say Vm ugly, but Pm really not, 

1 feel my lif'es on a border. 
Where my life its hanging 
by the kitchen door. 



Student Example of Picture Poem 
Revised 

BOWSER 

1 lead a dog's life. 
Everyday it's the same thing, 
Milkbone Dog Biscuits. 
It's not that 1 dont 
appreciate th? thought, 
but you would be fed up too 
if everyday it was 
these three commands: 
Bowser sit. 
Bowser shake, 
Bowser bark, 

Ciood boy here's a Milkbone L/0{j Biscuit. 
They actually think 1 enjoy it. 
The other day 1 refused to eat one, 
1 was sick! 
Good grief. 

!\im Webster 
Grade ilight 
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Example of Stimulus for Letter Poem 



Dear Ice Skates, 

Has it been two years since we were together 
that night at Blakely Pond with all those skaters? 

It seems like only yesterday when you and I were 
speeding across the ice, dodging trees and shrubs. 

I felt like a ribbon in the wind. 

Remember how the twigs and grass sprouted through 
the ice like danger signs warning. KEEP OFF! 

But, we couldn't see those signs because it was dark 
and the llashlight beams were only pin points 
in the night. 

Then it happened. 

1 know it wasn't your fault. 
You couldn't see. 

The bush came from nowhere to halt your glicl^j. 
Down we went. 

My knees and elbow screamed with pain before 
turning green, yellow and blue, 

You remained quiet, 

wailing for me to remove you so we could slip 
away unnoticed by the other skaters. 



Glidingly yours, 
Gwcn Thonaly 
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Student Example of a Letter i^em 
Rough Draft 

Dear Blossoming Cherry Tree, 

You've just woken up. 

Your branches hang 

burdened with brides' bouquets. 

You sleep through autumn leaves 
and the splirching of my Nikes 
in the muddy grass. 

You are asleep in winter 

when we laze around the woodstove 

in candlelight. 

You haven't seen the snow 

You haven't seen 

how It sparkles like purified sand 

Like earth it layers 

upon your boughs. 

You don't have any fingers 

to curl inside some mitts 

so that they warm up. 

I sleep while you watch the moon 

goldplate a cloud 

that a sheep must have left 

when he rubbed himself 

against the sky. 

Remember when my friends, 
my sister, and I 

filled our cheeks with huckleberries? 
I was the protective mother squirrel 
and you our home. 

Amidst the baby pink blossoms 

I swing my legs. 

You are reassuring 

in the way you grow steadily, 

proof that life goes on. 
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Student Exatnple of a Letter Poetn 
Revised 



Dear Blossoming Cherry Tree, 

You just woke up 
Your branches hang 
burdened with brides' boquets. 

You sleep through wine-colored leaves 

and the splirching of my Nikes 

in the muddy grass. 

You are asleep in winter 

when, we laze around the woodstove 

in candlelight. 

Have you seen the snow? 
Have you seen 

the white sparkles like purified sand? 
Like earth it layers 
upon your boughs. 

I sleep while you watch the moon 
goldplate a cloud 
that a sheep might have left 
when he rubbed himself 
against the sky. 

Remember when my friends and I 
filled our cheeks with huckleberries? 
I was the mother squirrel 
and you our home. 

Tucked among baby pink blossoms 
I swing my legs. 

Thanks for being such a friend, 

Sincerely and fondly, 
Laura Marinoni 
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Stiuleni Poetry Book-- Eighth Grade 
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Hesoarces 



Beierle, Karen. "fUemcniary Book Report ^orms." Volunteer Enrichnient 
Coordinator for the Bainbridge Island School District, (Unpub- 



Bernard, J. "An Accountability Approach to Free Reading" Media ami 
Methods, March, 1979, pp. 28-29. 

Explains "novel to screen" project and its benefits as part of a 
free reading program. I look this idea and dove'oped :i lime line and 
strategies for students and teachers. 

Brown, Rosellcn, et aL, eds. The Whole Word Catalogue, New York: 
Virgil Books. Teachers and Writers Coilaboralive, 1972. 

A collection of creative writing assignments including a variety 
of cias.sroom-tested ideas on how to leach poetry writing. Articles 
arc written by teachers and writmg specialists. 

Cahill, Robert B., and Hrebic, Herbert J. Slack The Deck. Chicago: 
Stack The Deck, Inc., 1980. 

Exercises designed to help students convert the control they 
have over spoken language to written language. The ideas for writ- 
ing and revising are excellent, and the book includes an extremely 
useful student revision form which not only helps students revise 
but can be used as a springboard for leaching grammar. 

Ciardi, John, and Williams, Miller. How Docs a Poem Mean? New 
York: Houghton Mifflin, 1975. 

A textbook on poetry containing many cxcellcnl poems as 
examples. This book is for the teacher who really wants to under- 
stand what poetry is and how it gets its power. 

Collcy, Ann C, and Moore, Judith K. Siordng With Poetry. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace Jovanovich, 1973. 

Textbook on poetry containing many excellent poems as exanv 
pics. Hmphasi/es the writing of poetry as well as the study of it. 
Modern, ja/zy, with fnany contemporary poems. These assignments 
arc good to use with small groups of advanced students. 
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Crowhurst. Marion. "The Writing Workshop: An Hxperiineni in Peer 
Response lo Writing." Lan^uuMe Arn 56 (October, 1979), pp. 757- 
762 

Ways to help students deviMop the ability to respond to the 
writing of their peets. 

Elbow, Peter. Writmi^ Withow Teachers. New York; Oxford University 
Prcs.s, 1973. 

Elbow challenges the traditional approach to writing in which 
Uie writer caiefuUy thinks i.hrough what will be written before the 
pen ever touches the page. The alternative approach he suggests 
clearly .separates the producing process from the editorial process. 
The importance of freewriting and teacherless writing groups is care- 
fully explained in addition to guidelines for both activities. 

Fader, Daniel. The New /looked on Books. New York: Berkley Publish- 
ing Corporation, 1976. 

How to learn and how to teach reading and writing with pleas- 
ure is presented in this sequel to Hooked on Books, Fader discusses 
the problems facing today's teachers of reading and writing and sug- 
gests practical altcrnativv.vs. An explanation of how to form and use 
triads in the classroom is but one of several strategies covered in this 
book. 

Flinn, Jane Zeni "Journals: Write Mo:*e-Grade Less." Classroom Prac- 
tices in Teaching English 1979-1980. Ed. Gene Stanford, Chair, and 
the Committee on Classroom Practices. IJrbana: NCTE, 1979. 

Creative iournal assignments used to initiate materials for 
further dev^ ■ ; ..,ent. 

Fulwiler. Toby E. "Journal Writing Across the Curriculum." Classroom 
Practices in Teaching English 1979-1980. Ed. Gene Stanford, Chair, 
and the Committee on Classroom Practices. Urbana: NCTE, 1979. 

Suggestions for journal writing assignments and the reading of 
siudcnt journals. 

Hawkins, Thorn. Group ln(/uir\> Tech niqiws for Teaching WriUm^, Urbana: 
ERIC, 1976. 

Describes the theory behind group inquiry as a personal (ea»*n- 
ing method, the social nature of education and the role of the 
teacher. Specific grouping techniques and iheir accompanying teach- 
ing strategics are described. 
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Hoaly, Mary K. Usmn Sluc^il Wriling Response Groups in (he ClassroOnL 
Berkeley: Bay Ar''.a Writing Project, 1980. 

Ideas for organizing student response groups from preparing 
the whole' class tor the activity to determining group membership. 
Coping with problems special to response groups and teacher 
responses are particularly helpful sections of this monograph. 

Johnson, Jan. "Poetry Revision Worksheet," Bainbridge Island, Washing- 
ton, January, 1980. (Unpublished,) 

Kearns, Bob. "Forms." Presentation at the Puget Sound Writing Program 
Inservice at Bainbridge Island, Washington, November, 1979. 

Kirby, Dan R., and Liner, Tom. "Revision: Yes, They Do It. Yes, You 
Can Teach It." English Journal. 69 (March, 1980), pp, 4U^5. 

A detailed article on how to help students revise through the 
use of student-teacher conferences. This article reinforces the belief 
that one-to-one contact with students is essential for revising. 

Koch, Kenneth. Wishes, Lies, and Dreams: Teaching Children to Write 
Poetry, New York: Harper & Row, 1970. 

A classic book on how to teach poetry writing for grades two 
through eight. The book has very specific and highly imaginative 
examples. 

Kollar, Mary. "High School Scholarship Letter." Presentation at the 
Puget Sound Writing Program Summer Institute, August, 1979. 

Lough, Posy Baker, and Steele, Patta. "Going.. .Going. ..Gone For Read^ 
ing!" 7W;(7;('rJanuary, 1979, pp. 60-62. 

Explains how to set up an auction as a motivation for reading. 
Book reporting ideas are explained. 

Mahieii, Patricia, and McCray, Hlizabeth. "Increasing Writing Without 
Increasing Grading." Classroom Practices in Teaching English 1979- 
nm, Urbana: NCTF. 1979. 

Discussion of writing books, journals, letters, and plays. 

Markcy, C\>nnie. / Wonder Whatever Happened to Amelia Pickett and 
Other Reasons for Writing. Newton: Curriculum Asso(^Jates. Inc., 
1976. 

Creative ideas and worksheets for students. Hach idea includes 
purpose, needs, tnclhods of use or teacher instructions. This is an 
excellent source of ideas for elementary students as assignments are 
easy to understand, incorporate writing, reading, and art, and are 
educational and fun. 
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Maslow, Abraham H. Toward a Psychology of Being. New York: Van 
Nostrand, 1968. 

This book has an optimistic outlook on the future as Maslow 
perceives humans not as intrinsically evil but rather as neutral or 
positively good. He feels human beings have the potential to be lov- 
ing, creative, noble, and self-actualizing, 

Monthy, Linda. "Anything Box," Presentation at the Puget Sound Writ- 
ing Program Summer Institue, August, 1979, ^ 

Moor. Thomas R., and Reynolds, Joseph. "The Journal: A Practical 
Option for Teaching Writing." Ckmroom Practices in Teaching English 
1979-1 m. Ed, Gene Stanford, Chair, and the Committee on 
Classroom Practices, Urbana: NCTE, 1979. 

Ideas for a journal project including a student journal contract, 

Mueller, Lavonne, and Reynolds, Jerry D. Creative Writing. River 
Forest: Laidlow Brothers, 1977. 

A textbook for students and teachers that discusses a writer's 
journal, techniques of writing, writing plays, writing poetry, new 
journalism, and some technical aspects of verse, dialogue, and stag- 
ing. A quick flip through this attractive book provides ideas for les- 
sons like anagram pen names, 

Petrosky, Anthony R., and Brozick, James R. "A Model for Teaching 
Writing Based Upon Current Knowledge of the Composing Process," 
English Journal. 68 (January, 1979), pp. 96-101. 

Summarizes recent research and theory on the composing pro- 
cess. Provides a general guide for teaching writing in secondary 
schools. 

Prospectus For The World Book Encyclopedia Dictionary. Barnfiart, 
Clarence L., Editor in Chief. Chicago: Field Enterprises Educational 
Corporation, 1966. 

Contains ideas on how to get the most out of the World Book 
Encyclopedia Dictionary, how to build vocabulary, how to write 
cITectively, and a handbook of style. 1 use the vocabulary inven- 
tories for grades four through twelve as resources for vocabulary lists 
to meet the individual needs of my students, 

Rckow, Nancy. "Poetry A.ssignments." Bainbridge Island, Washington. 
^Unpublished.) 
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Santa CliTa County Committee on Writing. Students Can Write. Office 
of the Santa Clara County Superintendent of Schools. San loic, 
California, 1977, 

Research findings and implications for teaching and evaluating 
writing. 
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